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The Secret of Fame. 


He who would gain a good name and leave it as his best legacy to 
his kindred and country, must study man’s wants, and aim to supply 
them. Men will remember their benefactors, if not from a sense of 
gratitude, yet from a sense of general justice ; and he who in any de- 
gree is a benefactor of mankind, cannot lose his reward. He has his 
immediate reward, even in the purpose of blessing others, before he 
executes it, and after its execution in the continual satisfaction which 
the remembrance of it affords him, and even in the silent felt homage 
which society always renders to unselfish acts and an unselfish life. 
The fame of the immortal nations and men who have lived in other 
times, is based in some good degree upon this unselfish basis. They 
studied the necessities of their times, and in finding them out and sup- 
plying them, they studied the wants of all times, of all men, of all 
nations, since man is one in his origin, in his condition, in his wants, in 
his destiny, and in the antidote of his ills. The fame of such bene- 
factors is of course linked not to one age or clime, but to all time and 
the whole world. Whatever may be the varying theories in regard to 
the origin of evil, either physical or moral, or the connection between 


vhysical and moral evil, yet it is evident that mankind in all parts of 
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the world are in a mournful condition of evil and suffering. There are 
tears and groans, sickness and death, ignorance and oppression, in every 
age and among all people. Physical evil seems to inhere in the very 
frame-work of the world, and moral evil, like the leprosy, curses every 
faculty of man’s mind. The infidel is as much interested to find out 
a remedy for this state of things as he who believes in Christianity. 
If there is a perfect cure for this state of things, then this much is 
true at least, and the infidel should ponder on the fact, that the cure 
of evil cannot be the cause of it. 

If therefore Christianity is the sovereign remedy of all evil, physi- 
cal and moral, the infidel should, as an honest man, accept of it as 
such, ceasing to revile its author, and withholding not the homage 
which such a divine system claims at the hands of man. It is the 
grand fundamental principle ot Christianity, adopted by man and acted 
upon by nations, which constitutes the secret of their usefulness, their 
strength, their fame, and their enduring glory. This principle is an 
unselfish devotion to the good of others. What principle is divine if 
this is not? What principle can confer immortal fame on him who 
acts upon itif this cannot? Acting upon this principle, man possesses 
the true secret of all lasting and desirable fame. Christianity proposes 
a remedy for all the physical and moral evils of the world, and if a 
man becomes thoroughly imbued with its principles, and makes them 
the rule of his conduct towards others, he will compel the gratitude 
and lasting benedictions of his race. A life to become immortal, a 
character to become solid, and permanently useful and influential, 
must be based upon the grand elements of Christianity, and just in 
proportion as men and nations in the past history of the world have 
incorporated into their lives and policy any of these principles, just to 
that degree have they survived oblivion and entrenched themselves in 
the gratitude of their successors. This was the mighty force in the 
life and character of the Puritans, the Pilgrims, and of all the martyrs. 
Their natural life was as brief as that of others; the obstacles to their 
success as numerous and as great as thronged the path of other men, 
and even more numerous and greater, since they breathed the popular 
sentiments and established laws and customs of their times; yet by 
living to meet the necessities of their generation according to the 
principles of Christianity, they lived longer than their natural lives. 
They lived a perpetual, double, ever-accumulating life. They lived a 
life the divinity of whose influence and results they did not compre- 
hend. While sacrificing their personal safety and popularity for the 
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good of others, and on the basis of everlasting and unchanging right 
and benevolence, they won more than they lost. This makes all the 
difference in the lives and characters of men and nations now. This 
finding out and meeting the necessities of man, is characteristic of the 
civilization and religion of our times. This imparts to the civiliza- 
tion which Christianity creates, a currency among the nations of the 
world. Utility is its chief recommendation, and this is what men and 
nations want. Genius, under the guiding and creating power of utility, 
is continually astonishing the world with its offerings. The Practical 
is taking the place of the Pagan and Infidel Ideal, and all such works 
are sure to bring to their authors money and fame. Men are being es- 
timated now more according to the utility of their lives, and he who 
would win a lasting and unsullied fame must base his life on this prin- 
ciple, which is the fundamental principle of Christianity. Truth must 
be the basis of all characters and all works that desire to live on and 
endure to the end of the world. There are characters framed into the 
history of the past ages that remain the same and néed not any new 
element of power or fame. Like the stars, they need not a re-crea- 
tion. So it is with some works. They will not have to be re-written 
in the last hour of time, for they are based on immutable truth and 
goodness. 

The system of Christianity, for this reason, is to become the reli- 
gion of the world. It is the friend of man and the friend of God. It 
brings God down to the comprehension of and to dwell with man, and 
it raises man up from his degradation and woes, to hold communion 
and dwell with God. It makes men one with each other, creating a 
bond of love among them all, and makes them one in principle, char- 


acter and destiny with God. He who would win a lasting fame, then, © 


must study, as Christianity does, the necessities of his fellow-men, and 
then educate himself to relieve those necessities. This will silently 
draw toward him the admiration of men while living, and the homage 
of succeeding generations when dead. R. 8. D. 


American Want of Culture. 


America is in the early summer of her national. existence. The 
seeds planted by the toil, and watered by the sweat, the tears, the 
blood of our fathers, has started into vigorous life. Yet, all over the 
fields they planted, nettles and brambles, weeds and rushes, are spring- 
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ing up. It is our task to exterminate them, carefully to cultivate the 
soil. Not deceived by the vigor and freshness of the herbage, must 
we imagine therefrom to garner rich crops; but in the same faith with 
which our fathers planted, must we till, and 


“Though we never reap the grain 
Yet the harvest comes to others, and we labor not in vain.” 


To drop the figure ;—false ideas of culture and refinement, must be 
eradicated from the American mind; and true views of beauty and 
propriety there engrafted. So shall our nation become in truth, “The 
joy of the whole earth.” 

It cannot be denied, that perhaps sufficient reasons exist for our 
national want of culture. The character of our ancestors, the circum- 
stances surrounding the birth of the infant nation, its poverty-stricken 
infancy, its rugged lot in childhood, and the need of hardy, earnest 
tvil in its youth, have all operated to draw off our national ideas from 
the refinements of life. In the more material part of our existence, 
we have advanced with rapid strides. In the inner department of 
culture, we are far less forward. In “ buying and selling, and getting 
gain,” we are very proficient. In using our wealth, we are often 
childish. 

American society exhibits a want of culture in its very construc- 
tion. There are apparent among us, as there must be everywhere, 
social grades. The fact of gradations in society, does not of itself 
show want of culture. That is indicated by the spirit which consti- 
tutes and characterizes such distinctions. 

Two forces govern all human society. The one, external govern- 
ment, with its written codes and outward control. The other, the 
government of ideas and taste, under which every man is law-giver 
and judge, stronger, more subtle, more all-subduing. The latter may 
be as vicious, as tyrannical, as the former. It can grind its subjects 
under as despotic a rule, as ever Czar or Kaiser swayed. In this 
phase, to too great an extent, it holds dominion in American society. 
Its tyranny is most evident in our aristocracy. Our’s is an aristocracy 
of wealth; “an upper stratum of being, which floats over the turbid 
waves of common life, like the inidescent film you may have seen 
spreading itself over the water about our wharves—very splendid, 
though its origin may have been tar, tallow, train oil, or other such 
unctuous commodities.” There are two prominent characteristics of 
this aristocracy. The first is its artificiality. This class sets up no 
direct claim to pre-eminence, because of its exalted t: ‘ents, its ancient 
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lineage, its powers, or its cultivation. Wealth alone, is the distinction 
it requires. Man, in all its circles, is estimated by his resources, 
rather than his reason. Money in the bank, is a surer passport within 
its charmed enclosures, than brains in the head. The sterling quali- 
ties of manhood, which no commercial revulsion can strip from a man, 
are of no value, if his wealth is not counted by thousands. Yet the 
while, the readiest welcomes and sweetest smiles are at the disposal of 
the veriest villain that walks God’s earth, if his fortune gilds thickly 
his baseness. Our aristocracy falls down and worships golden calves, 
while God, “with His unspoken voice, awfuller than any Sinai thun- 
ders, or syllabled speech of whirlwinds,” in the still depths of the 
soul is commanding—*Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

The second characteristic of this aristocracy is its passion for dis- 
play. Not a display of true taste, or real culture ; but a hollow, sense- 
less exhibition of glittering baubles. It is natural and right, that 
wealth should seek for adornments and elegancies. One of God’s pur- 
poses, doubtless, in endowing man with property, was that the finer 
sensibilities, the more exalted tastes, might be cultivated by those 
means which wealth alone can procure. The requirements of true 
taste are, however, continually violated by this aristocracy. “ Let 
thy mind’s sweetness,” says quaint George Herbert, 


‘* Let thy mind’s sweetness have his operation 
Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation.” 


Tried by this rule, where does our aristocrat stand? Instead of 
building his house with reference to architectural proportion, and in- 
ternal convenience ; instead of furnishing it according to the require- 
ments of a correct taste ; instead of providing dress and equipage in 
the same spirit; instead of procuring ornaments that shall at once 
indicate and gratify true culture; instead of giving entertainments 
marked by simple, yet elegant hospitality; in each and all of these 
particulars, our modern aristocrat endeavors solely to outshine his 
compeers, to dazzle them by the display of his wealth, his liberality, 
his fancied taste. In no one of them does he show cultivation of mind. 

Neither of these characteristics of our aristocracy exhibits true 
culture. It is a low taste, surely, which estimates a man by his 
stores of shinning dust, rather than by the royal treasurers of his 
manhood. 

** For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 
The honest man, though e’er sae poor 
Is king of men for a’ that.” 
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Nor does ostentation and display, exhibit more marks of refinement. 
That spirit is esentially sordid, which values gold for its gleam, rather 
than its purity. 

Want of culture is apparent in the middle classes. Here, it is true, 
there are to be found more exceptions, more wheat among the chaff. 
But the influence and example of “upper-tendom,” is felt with an in- 
jurious effect. Even here are to be found circles, cliques,—wheels 
within wheels. The wealthy aristocrat may be vulgar and assuming, 
but put his vulgarity and exclusiveness upon a man in middle life, and 
he becomes ridiculous. The glitter of aristocracy is to be found in 
this class, the want of means making it more gaudy, and more hollow. 
The class which should be the substantial frame-work of society, 
copies the show of the do-nothings of aristocracy ; but it is a copy in 
tinsel. 

The poorer classes of society are also censurable for a want of 
culture. True, it is not in the power of poverty to surround itself 
with outward and material refinements. But there are sensibilities of 
the heart, inner culture, which can bloom in poverty, like tender lichens 
beneath the snow. In the recreations of our laboring classes more of 
refinement, not to say morality, might be exercised with obvious 
advantage. Even the poorest are sensible of the influence of beauty, 
and in many ways can they hold communion with her. In crowded 
cities even, there is a narrow band of sky over-head; and the toilers 
at the forge, the bench, or the loom, can now and then catch a glimpse 
of its blue depths, or the sudden passage of the drifting cloud, and 
have their thoughts elevated, their souls purified.. Though kindness 
and kindred virtues are the result of more deeply seated principles 
than mere sensibility, yet their outward expression is, oftener than 
may be imagined, the result of culture. Such culture is open to all. 
No rank can claim it as its exclusive right. No wealth can purchase 
it, but the wealth of goodness. It is free to all, as the water which 
quenches alike the thirst of the king and peasant. And like a spark- 
ling stream, it is ever beautiful, whether pouring from a marble urn 
around which roses bloom, or welling forth in the midst of dank moss 
and withered herbage. 

“There be none of all the poorest poor, 
That walk the world, worn heart-bare, none so poor, 
But they may bring a little human love 
To mend the world. And God himself is love.” 


The American people manifest a want of culture in literature. We 
are emphatically a reading people. This is the result of the activity 
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of mind which characterizes us as a nation, aided by our educational 


privileges. But neither activity of mind, nor educational advantages, 


have trained our literary taste to any degree of perfection. 

There are two styles of literature, if they be worthy of the name, 
which seem to be mos} pleasing to the American mind. One of these 
may be called the sanguinary style. In romance it revels among ban- 
dits, pirates, blood-stained warriors, and scenes of carnage. It has 
but small dealings with poetry, for here it has little scope for exercise. 
Occasionally, however, even here it breaks out with savage violence. 
‘In the periodical, this style portrays the vicious career of some auda- 
cious blackleg, and professes to teach moral lessons by initiating the 
reader into the details of foulest vice. And in the daily newspaper it 
holds high carnival over a railway slaughter, or fiendish murder. 
Gloating over, as a delicious morsel, heart-sickening details of calamity 
or vice. 

Just the opposite of this is the other ; the milk-and-water style. It 
relates pretty stories of gallant men, and “ faire ladyes ;” making their 
lives move smoothly along, everything tending to their happiness ; 
themselves the best creatures on earth. The only clouds that are per- 
mitted to mar the serenity of their heavens are quickly chased away, 
and all again is peace. Their characters are very proper, very polite, 
very fortunate, very impossible. “Jack Shephard” is of more value 
than all these poor little carpet-knights ; for he at least has the merit 
of vitality, while they pine away from sheer want of stamina. 

This style dilutes our poetry to insipidity. It subdues our eloquence, 
especially in the pulpit, and keeps it iterating musty creeds and dry 
formulas, lest it give vent to some impropriety, and shock the ae 

of the generation. 

Too many, in our land, estimate quantity above quality. Hence 
they subscribe for a weekly literary paper, so-called, instead of em- 
ploying the amount in the purchase of a work on some useful branch 
of a science or art, or some standard volume of history or travels. 
And they congratulate themselves with the good bargain they have 
made. Let them settle the account at the end of the year, and find to 
what the balance of real information amounts. If this course is long 
continued, it will be found that the mind will degenerate from a store- 
house of solid knowledge, to a receptacle of literary rubbish. While 
the majority thus seek sustenance in trash, intellectual food, really 
nourishing and palatable, is left untasted, and the national mind, either 
excited by condiments, or starved by want of nutritious aliment, dies 
of apoplexy, or goes into premature decline. 
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‘While some American artists have excelled in painting and sculp- 
ture all the modern world, and are acknowledged superior in their res- 
pective departments, as a nation we exhibit a great: want of true ap- 
preciation of works of art. The sculptured statue is rarely found 
among the decorations of the drawing room. [Ij is true that works of 
this description are costly ; but they are within the reach of the more 
wealthy classes. The money lavished upon the meaningless outward 
adornments of private dwellings would purchase at least one master- 
piece. ‘The means, worse than squandered in one season, upon expen- 
sive entertainments, and useless show of dress and equipage, would 
procure some worthy piece of sculpture to adorn the exterior of a 
dwelling, where it would be a blessing to the whole community. The 
wealth lavished by the inhabitants of a row of houses, in a single sea- 
son at Saratoga or Newport, would give all those families pure country 
air and sunshine, and leave a surplus to erect a beautifully carved 
fountain in some public square, which would gladden the eyes, and 
teach lessons of beauty to every thirsty wayfarer, that drank from its 
crystal treasures. 

Sculpture is sometimes attempted upon our buildings. It is hardly, 
however, worthy of the name of sculpture. It delineates mere math- 
ematical figures; rarely attempting a leaf or flower; never heads or 
full figures. And often this attempted sculpture is placed under or 
upon the cornice, too much elevated to have any effect. A modicum 
of true culture would provide, to the utmost of its ability, beautiful 
forms of sculpture 

Painting is perhaps better appreciated among us than sculpture. 
Pictures are cheaper than statues, and to a certain degree, more showy. 
The idea prominent in the mind of our countryman, when he purchases 
a picture, seems to be to procure an ornament, rather than a work of 
art ; an object which will make a show, rather than one which will 
exert a puryfying influence. Hence, in a majority of cases, it matters 
not whether the picture represent the natural or the hyper-natural. 
The end in view is accomplished. This holds good among all classes, 
from the aristocrat, importing, at a great price, poor copies of the old 
masters, down to the poorer classes, with their gaudily colored prints 
of “ soldier’s returns,” or some equally felicitous subject. It shows but 
little taste in a people, when in any rural district, or even in cities, 
among those who ought to have far higher ideas of art, one can find 
many of those wretched attempts at pictures, disgusting, if they were 
not ridiculous. 
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Architecture is, in one sense, a fine art. Inthis regard its two chief 

elements are adaptation, and ornamentation. The adaptation of an 
edifice to the end designed, affords a wide field for the exercise of taste 
and culture. In this particular our nation evidently fails. "We fail in 
regard to our dwellings. The house a man builds for his home should 
be the expression of his own ideas of fitness. Principles of art, and 
rules of architecture, it is true, should govern him; but each dwelling 
should, as far as possible, be original and expressive. Contrary to this 
idea, the majority of the dwellings, in our cities and larger towns, are 
built seemingly after one model. Long dreary rows of facades rise 
one after another, with nothing to break their monotony but here and 
there an abortive attempt at sculpture, or originality of design. 

The only intention and desire which seems to amimate the builder, 
is to outshine his neighbors, and this by setting at naught all rules of 
beauty and elegance. Nor are the internal arrangements oftentimes 
more fitting. Fashion rules here, as well as in the exterior, and here 
will is law. Many of the rooms are set apart for show. They are 
exhibited once or twice a year to the “dear five hundred friends,” and 
then repose again, almost unused, till the next season comes round. 
Apartments are not arranged in accordance with idiosyncratic designs 
of beauty and convenience. The arbitrary rule of fashion is blindly. 
followed. Our rural house architecture, though less pretentious, reaches 
no nearer the requirements of a cultivated taste. Our country dwellings 
exhibit very meagre ideas of what constitutes true comfort. Beauty 
in construction is almost entirely unheeded. Even when some attempts 
at adornment are made, they are of such a character as to lead toa 
desire for the most ridgid plainness. The same want is also apparent 
in the combination of out-buildings, and the arrangements of garden 
and door-yard; and in those nameless little touches of a cultivated 
taste, which so add to the charm of rural architecture. And this is 
all where beauty is lavislred on every hand; where every tree teaches 
rules of architecture, and every tint that gilds the sky or mellows the 
landscape, is a treatise on adornment. Many of our public buildings 
err in the same particulars as our dwellings. They have no charac- 
teristic features which makes them known, as we know of the build- 
ings of the Old World. 

’ Church architecture during the whole history of the civilized world, 
has been a distinct branch of art. It seems to have reached its per- 
fection in the Middle Ages; and thenceforward it has declined. In 
Mediaeval times the church edifice in all its beauty of design and 
VOL. XXV. 14 
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wealth of elaboration, was the expression of religious sentiments. 
Among us, it is a means, rather than an end; a place for worship 
rather than itself a constant oblation. Our Puritan ancestors, in their 
stern iconoclastic spirit, reared the “meeting house”—plain, bar- 
ren, cold. ‘They delighted in worship unkindled to warmer glow by 
the calm grandeur of a noble edifice. Hence the character of the 
house of worship they left us. When we became disgusted with its 
monotony and frigidity, we borrowed from the cathedrals of Europe, 
and have too often adopted those features, inharmonious with the idea 
of a church fitted for the use of a congregation of modern worshippers. 
Instead of grandeur, too often there is frippery. The whole design of 
a house of worship is subverted; the mind is led down to earth, in- 
stead of up to God. Comparatively few church edifices could be 
found in our country, combining the more essential requisites of con- 
venience for preaching and enough of beauty, even grandeur, to hallow 
the place. 

Ornamentation is an important branch of architecture. It should 
be consonant with the general design of the building: aiding by har- 
monious coloring the proportion of the whole. Its character will of 
course vary with the different edifices it adorns. A lack of taste is 
manifested in this respect in our country. Almost the same kind of 
ornamentation is used for the most opposite styles and purposes of 
architecture. Another serious fault is gaudiness. Not only is the 
decoration inappropriate, it is also glaring., Showiness is desired more 
than purity. Many of our dwellings are a perfect blaze of finery. 

“ From lowest basement up to topmost attic, 
The whole is gorgeous, glaring and prismatic ; 
Pannelled and kalsomined, and striped and starred, 
Paint by the bucket, frescoes by the yard.” 

This same spirit too often enters the house of God, and changes 
harmonious and subdued decoration, to the glare and glitter of the 
ball room. We fail of taste in ornamentation, in our tendency to 
artifice. It evinces lack of true culture in almost the rudiments of 
the art, when we see stone edifices finished and ornamented with bal- 
ustrade, or turret, or spire of painted wood. Instead of doing our 
part, and leaving it to another generation to finish, we must spoil the 
effects of the whole by some wooden abomination. In the interior of 
our buildings this fault is not remedied. Frescoe is here the principal 
agent of the imitator. Not the frescoes of a Michael Angelo; but 
miserable attempts to place colonades, and niches, and arches in im- 
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proper position ; their shadows all wrong by daylight, and by gaslight 
confusion worse confounded. That this depravity of taste is deeply 
rooted, is evinced by the fact that these mockeries have reached the 
grave-yard and the church—the house of the dead, andthe house of 
God. Where solemn, tearful memories cluster, where we are reminded 
both of our frailty and of our future immortality, a cultivated taste 
would certainly exclude all pretences to beauty where the substance 
was not. 

Culture, in all its forms, America owes ta herself. She owes it to 
the memory of the great and good, who laid the foundation of this 
mighty empire, and whose long-mouldering dust hallows the land 
they loved. She owes it to Him who in weakness has been her 
strength; in danger, her protector; in all her lot, her God. 


O. A. K. 


Ender the Ouk.* 


Once I dreamed that I was seated 
On a mossy stone, 
*Neath an oak-tree, staunch and olden, 
Through whose boughs the sunbeams, golden, 
Down upon me shone, 
Shone upon me all alone. 


At my feet a spring was welling 
; Forth its crystal store, 
And the plash of waters flowing, 
Mingling with the zephyrs blowing, 
Music with them bore . 
Such as ne’er I heard before. 


And as musingly I pondered, 
Looking in the well, 
Came a graceful nymph-like creature, 
Beauteous in form and feature. 

And her footsteps fell, 
Tinkling like a silver bell. 


Silently she stood before me, 
Mildly looking down, 

With her deep-blue eyes upon me, 

Seeming nor to seek nor shun me; 
Neither smile nor frown 

On those angel features shown. 


* No load intended on the above initials.—Ep. 
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And in tones of passing sweetness, 
Thoughtfully she said, 

“Why forever art thou mourning, 

All relief and solace scorning ? 
She thou would’st have wed, 
Now is slumbering with the dead.” 


“Follow me, and I will lead thee 

To my sylvan bower, 
Where upon the e’ergreen heather, 
Myriad fairies sport together, 

In the starlit hour, 

Sipping sweets from every flower.” 


Thus she spake, when lo, another 
_ Vision I descried, 
Like an angel hov’ring o’er me, 
Now above and now before me, 
Now, on either side, 
*T was my loved, my long lost bride. 


‘ Hearken not to yon fair syren,” 
Said she, with a sigh, 

“Think no more of earthly pleasures, 

Worthless riches, fading treasures,— 
Cast these follies by, 
Lovelier those beyond the sky.” 


Ever there for thee I’m waiting, 
E’er for thee I long; 

Yet each sunset leaves me weeping, 

And the stars ne’er find me sleeping ; 
Only one sad song 
Chant I thro’ the moonlight long. 


*€ Oh, hasten thee lover, 
When lifetime is over, 

Thy lost bride is waiting, 

Her grief ne’er abating, 
Is waiting for thee.” 


Vanished then both sprite and fairie 
From my tearful sight, 

As the tints of sunset vanish, 

When the stars the sunbeams banish, 
And the dark’ning night, 
Slow comes stealing o’er the height. 
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Neath the oak-tree, still I’m seated, 
In that mystic dream ; 
Ceaseless, tireless watch I’m keeping, 
While the stars out on me peeping, 
Whisper her for whom I’m weeping, 
And the moon ray’s gleam 
Casts my shadow in the stream. L. 


YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 
Ringsley, the Pobvelist. 


BY CLARENCE EDWARD DUTTON, WALLINGFORD, CT. 


There are two leading ideas in the works of Charles Kingsley, 
which stamp them with peculiarity and pre-eminence; I. The appli- 
cation of Christianity to the purposes of common life, and II. The 
supremacy of Christian principles in the advancement of society. 

The questions which lie at the basis of religion and society are, 
at the present day, assuming a peculiar interest. Many find eause to 
boast of the enlightened age they live in. What light do they find? 
Surely none from Philosophy,* for the same doubts and questions stare 
us in the face, which broke the peace of philosophers a thousand years 
ago. ‘The same yearnings after a higher life, the same struggles to go 


* Very little light is sought for from that source to day. Men of the present 
age, (excepting a few professors and students,) do not deal in vague abstractions, 
but in the substantial realities of life. “Doubts and questions stare us in the 
face.” Not exactly,—this proposition doubtless means that certain abstractions 
which annoyed the ancients are not yet solved, but they do not stare us in the 
face; rather they lay in their original tangle amid the neglected rubbish of the 
middle ages, unnoticed and forgotten. Our business is with the practical. For 
instance, we do not know a bit better than the ancients ‘‘ whether a spirit can 
go from place to place without passing over the intermediate space.” But we 
have an easy method of getting even material substances over that space ina 
much shorter time than they, and of getting a certain imponderable agent over 
it in no time at all. Having made these improvements, we put them to some 
practical use, an advantage we could never have obtained from a solution of the 
original question. Other questions of the middle ages, equally important, are 
disposed of by men Of the world at the present day, in an equally satisfactory 
manner. It is in this that the enlightenment of the present age consists. 
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beyond faith and to transcend Revelation, which troubled the early 
Christian, have only grown more intense in the lapse of time. Per- 
haps we state these doubts somewhat more luminously than before, 
but we do not solve them. Each succeeding philosopher adds his 
tribute to the sum of our perplexity ; still all things end where they 
began—in a doubt. But for all this, men will not cease to think. 
They must know what they believe, and how can they know it unless 
their reason triumph over it? It is plain that however much men may 
desire some sure foundation on which to build their hopes, and how- 
ever well a faith in the simple doctrines of Christianity may supply 
this need, the powerful instinct to reason out a religion for one’s self, 
will not suffer the mind to rest until the speculative faculties be either 
crushed out, or brought into subjection to that faith. There is a strange 
enchantment in this exercise of independent thought. It is the con- 
sciousness of a power within—of a hidden, but terrible energy, which 
once awakened is not readily put to rest. But what is the result of 
speculation to him who deserts for it the old stand-point of faith? It 
is a mental anguish perpetuated by ever-changing views, now tending 
to faith, and now to denial. Resign the power of independent thought 
he will not; maintain it he cannot, and betwixt the two alternatives 
there is no compromise. The strong assurance, the hope, the abiding 
trust, which warm the heart of the religious man, desert him, leaving - 
him nothing of Philosophy but its doubts, nothing of Religion but its 
fears. A vacuum in physics is but another name for a crushing pres- 
sure from without, and when there is neither faith nor hope within 
the bosom, the environments of thought become an intolerable pres- 
sure. There is but one Philosophy which touches this matter, and its 
first doctrine, Faith, is the very one which speculation rejects. We 
were not made for the present life, which an old Saxon king compared 
to the bird that flies through the hall—it enters from the heavens at 
one window, and vanishes to the skies at the other—and the very 
mystery which envelopes these questions is the prima facie evidence 
that their solution is contained only in a higher state. This Philoso- 
phy advocates the world as it is, men as they are, faiths as they are— 
advocates them because the works of this life are seed grains cast into 
eternity, which are to grow and bear fruit in the future life. The 
world is the arena for the display of moral heroism and individual 
action, and the creed that carries not within it this spirit, is a false 
creed. 

Among those who have maintained this Philosophy, none have done 
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it with so much strength of thought, language and zeal, as Kingsley. 
But it is not against overt skepticism alone that he directs his efforts, 
but to demonstrate also the all-sufficiency of his theology. Admitting 
that there are given to men the natural guides, Reason and Conscience, 
that out of the teachings of these oracles they may make for them- 
selves a creed which shall guide in some measure their moral conduct, 
he yet declares the insufficiency of such a creed, and the necessity of 
some truth, which shall have its roots infixed in the lowest depths of 
human nature, and draw its substance from a source far beyond it, 
before they can attain their proper development. To be without such 
a creed is to deny that men have any other than an earthly nature, 
and therefore to be without aim or purpose. But man has not been 
left without some knowledge of this higher truth. He finds his own 
nature revealing certain truths which he calls Natural Religion. Nor 
is this all. The world has not been suffered to follow darkened human 
reason. Once and again a great ligt has struck this earth—struck it 
till its bosses beamed and glittered. It came from the patriarchs, 
from Sinai, from the priests and prophets of old—it came above all 
from Calvary, to a world covered with darkness, itself alone bathed 
in living light. It is this faith which must be in the human heart 
wherever man is essentially man, and life is at its highest potency. 

It is this important doctrine which forms the ground work of Kings- 
ley’s Hypatia, where his design is to exhibit the progress of an indi- 
vidual mind through doubt and error to final certainty and truth. The 
abuses and corruptions of the Christian church, the fascination of 
women, the questions arising above his intellect, the painted philosophy 
of the old Greeks, all tend to alienate him from his early faith. But 
their triumph was short. The deadness of his new made theology 
scared Philammon back to the old belief. In Westward Ho! he shows 
how Christianity worked in the minds of Englishmen in the glorious 
age of Elizabeth. In all-his works he is ever mindful of his one great 
theme, a living and working faith. 

Another idea, and one worthy of a Christian philosopher, is the im- 
portance of Christian principles in the advancement of society. In 
America, where there is a strict equality of right, discussions upon 
social questions have scarcely an existence ; but in England, where 
the distinctions of class, handed down from antiquity, are ingrained 
into the life of the nation, and where the rancor and bitterness of party 
strife never ceases, these discussions have become topics of absorbing 
national interest. They fnvolve the greatest diversity of opinions and 
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principles—letting loose upon the general consciousness new ideas and 
| speculations, which, barred of all present realization, overhang, like a 
Hl cloud, the social fabric. But in all these theories, just as in the forma- 
ty tion of individual character, Kingsley holds that Christianity is the 
és. i only basis upon which they can rest securely. It was this conviction 
= ; which called forth Alton Locke, who wanders through many false no- 
. 3 tions, rushing now into error, and now into fanaticism, until, broken in 
heart and hope by his reverses, he discovers that his wild dream of 
patriotism. was but the phantom of a corrupt heart, and that of all 
living principles, Christianity alone contains the end and upshot. 
Kingsley stands alone. In his own way no one has ever approached 
him. He takes higher ground than any other novelist; and maintains 
it with corresponding earnestness. The author of Tom Brown has 
illuminated the work with his own noble spirit and unwavering faith, 
but not with the intense zeal of Kingsley. Many novels have the 
same general tendency. Arthur Pendennis, Barnaby Rudge, Adam 
Bede, and others, touching upon these questions, sustain only a kind of 
“fair weather Christianity,” which virtually, if not really, teaches, 


To apprehend no farther than this world, 
And square one’s life according. 


No such mundane philosophy is found in “ Amyas Leigh,” or “ Two - 
Years Ago,” where the self-sacrificing purpose, unbiased by worldly 
motives, is exhibited in its true grandeur. To understand Kingsley’s 
true position, it is necessary to know the nature of the novel, which 
has been strangely misconstrued and misapplied. 

If we divide literature according to the language employed, it is 
resolved into prose and poetry; if according to the substance, it is 
either fact or fiction; if according to the subject, it is Poetry, Philoso- 
phy or History. Every species of literature may be referred to one 

\ of these cross-divisions, which embodies it exclusively. There is, 
\however, one exception, and that is, the novel. It belongs in part to 

\all—exclusively, to none. It is closely allied to Poetry—more 
specifically to Epic poetry. To class the current productions of the 
day with those immortal works of that name, might seem ridiculous ; 
yet the disparity is owing to relative excellence in the development of 
the two original ideas, and not to any great distinction of those ideas 
in themselves. The passions, sympathies and thoughts of men, the 
silent emotions too deep for utterance, love, hatred, ambition, high 
resolve and unbending purpose, all these are found in both, speaking 
the language of the human heart. They both contain some moral 
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lesson as the express purpose for which they exist. They present also 
certain points of difference. The novel is not, like the poem, restricted 
in the range of subjects which it contemplates. Poetry shrinks from 
- the portrayal of certain things—she begs to be excused, and if forced to 
it, manifests her reluctance in the result; while the novelist turns his 
hand to anything of general human interest. The aim of poetry is to 
exhibit the sublime and beautiful; that of the novel, what is truthful 
and heroic. In the highest poetry, the most exquisite portion is un- 
spoken, and left to be inferred, because it is ineffable ; while the novel 
derives much potency from accuracy of description. It would be most 
difficult to determine the true sphere of the novel. Until within a 
few years it was but another name for romance ; now it is the advocate 
and censor of public and private virtue. There are three elements 
which make up its distinctive character. The first is a theme or 
moral around which the different incidents are to group themselves, 
and the value of the work is proportioned to the importance of this 
theme. Scott derived his greatness from the manly sentiment which 
fired his works—Dickens, from his unsparing censorship of national 
ethics. The second element is the argument or plot. This, no doubt, 
constitutes the external interest of the work, but it should be subservient 
to the theme. Here a great mistake is made by many who ought to 
know better. They either reverse this subserviency, or throw aside 
entirely the moral—the very principle to which the work should owe 
its existence, and attach a primary importance to that which is really 
but secondary. The realization of such an idea is to be met with in 
the thousands of spurious productions current all over the world. The 
third element is truth—that truth which we find in the daily walks of 
life and learn in our every day experience. The author who is deeply 
versed in human nature has a sure passport to every heart, for he ful- 
fils, in a measure, the wish of Pythagoras, putting a window in every 
man’s breast. From this view it will be seen that the novel is a 
species of literature wholly distinct from every other. It is moreover 
of recent origin. The ancients had nothing like it, and Mediaeval 
Romance bears no resemblance to it, unless it be in the plot; while 
the elements of moral and truth are entirely wanting. 

It was not until the times of Fielding, Smollet and Richardson, that 
it began to assume a definite form, and not until Scott that it became 
a distinct branch of literature. Since his time, it has extended the 
range of its subjects into every grade and sentiment of society. 
Kingsley has taught it a yet bolder flight by introducing Religion into 
its realm. His treatment of the moral is therefore peculiar to himself. 
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As a story writer he shows no preéminence, and in many cases is 
decidedly inferior. Hypatia, in this respect, is the best of his novels. 
The unity of the work, the time, place and character, are all remarka- 
ble. The vigorous growth of Christianity, breaking through the worn 
out Polytheism of Greece, the Goths, destroying the last vestiges of 
Roman civilization, Hypatia, striving to replenish once more the lamp 
of ancient wisdom, the budding of those evils which afterwards bore 
such bitter fruit in the Christian church, form an eventful epoch and 
one well suited to such a theme. The magnificence of this dramatic 
work is only heightened by contrasting it with “Two Years Ago,” 
where the plot is feeble and nerveless, and the energetic style of the 
author grows dull and languid. Nor has Kingsley the strictest regard 
for truth. He cannot forbear saying a beautiful thing, even though it 
be at the expense of a wise one. Alton Locke, however, is free from 
this defect. ‘The characters are those that live and suffer in the heart 
of the XIXth century, while the scene is the metropolis, with its 
throngs of human beings, just as it stands to day. It is this that 
gives him that power in this work which he lacks in every other. In 
one point, however, he excels all novelists; i. e., in his Historical 
scenery. His pictures of the Elizabethan age and of Alexandria, are 
far better than any History. Scott, with all his Historical knowledge 
and enthusiasm, does not surpass him in this, for, as Ruskin and 
many others admit, he had not the philosophical faculty of getting at 
men’s ways of thinking, and working from their minds outward into 
their lives. With all his nationality, he had not Scotch metaphysics 
enough to enable him to grasp men’s thoughts as Kingsley does. 
Accordingly, in Amyas Leigh, and Hypatia, the author enters into the 
true spirit, and lives over the life of those wondrous epochs. 

What now has Kingsley done for the novel. First, he has improved 
the style. The novel, we have said, is in its conception a prose-poem. 
To make the fact correspond with the idea, it is necessary that the 
style should be imaginative, thoughtful and poetic. Such is Kingsley. 
Many passages in his books, chiefly descriptions of natural scenery 
and delinetions of emotion, are the best of poetry. There is an 
atmosphere surrounding his works which can originate only from the 
mind of a poet, and whatever may be its faults, it is the true atmos- 
phere of the novel. He has also heightened the moral which is still 
more important, inasmuch as the highest teaching of any book is the 
formation of a purpose strong and mighty, which endures for good 
alone even to the end. 
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Frost. 


Hesper o’er the still Earth creeps, 
Floating on the lake of snow; 
Winter-winds are sighing low, 
And from off the western steeps, 
Moonlight glancing to and fro, — 
Gently on the surface sleeps. 


Something on my window breathes, 
Now the night in silence falls, 

And fantastic pictures wreathes ; 
Till from off the hill and heath, 
Darkness—lonely darkness, falls ; 

And the moon-beams slowly dip, 
Far beyond the western main,— 
Softly, on the glistening pane, 

Mystic Sprites with snowy lips, 
Breathe again ! 


But when rosy morn awakes, 
Glancing sun-light here and there, 
Warming all the chill night air,— 

One by one the little flakes 
Melting, drip away ; 

And if once again, the Sprite 
Breathes upon the casement low, 

He will only come at night, . 
And his mystic wreathes entwine, 

Only in the winter time. 

For when Spring’s first breath shall pass, 

O’er the meadow and the grass, 

You may hear him moaning low 

Where the tender violets blow, 

= And in every summer breeze, 
That scarcely stirs among the trees, 


Into every little span; 

In the hours that we call Life, 
Frosts upon the heart of man, 

Creep with sorrows rife. 
Yet so gently touch the cheek, 

And the dew so lightly sip 

From the tender-curving lip,— 
Glancing on the forehead meek— 
Scarce you’d dream that sudden flush, 
Printed with a tender breath, 
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Never thence should fade— 

Till the pallid lips are hushed, 

And the cheek with crimson flushed, 
Whiten with the kiss of Death. 


There are Frosts whose keener sting, 
Fades not when the Summers pass, 
God be with thee, if, alas! 

Knows thy heart no genial spring, 

Nor the warmth that summer brings ! 
Autumn with its garnered fruit, 

Bears sad memories to thee ;— 

Winter-winds shrill minstrelsy, 

Sport along the heart strings mute : 
One by one the tones are lost, 
And the silent tears that stand 
On the eyelids, straining far, 
For the light of one lone star 
That pales within Death’s mirage-land,— 
Give the only warmth that glows, 
. And the only signs that speak, 
On the cold and pallid cheek, 
Of the kiss of Winter’s Frost, 


Country Vite. 


Ir has been said that the most readable works of travel were written 
by those who never ventured beyond the boundaries of their own villa; 
so it may be said of the beautiful things which have been writ- 
ten of the farmer’s life; they are the products of the fruitful imag- 
ination of men and women who never saw a farm. We happened 
once to be in the country, and for reasons best known to ourselves 
tarried there nluch longer than most persons who visit rural districts, 
and we propose to tell what we saw and heard, not as a learned Prof, 
tells what he saw and heard at the table, nor as the little Hauty-crat 
told what he saw and heard, but in our own way and to suit ourselves- 
We do not expect to make our story or talk interesting, for we shall 
tell the truth. Truth is interesting and beautiful in itself, but the facts 
which it records are sometimes disagreeable. During the summer 
months, the fashionable world from our large cities roll through the 
eountry in their splendid carriages, or take some quicker way of con- 
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veyance to a much frequented summer resort, tarry there a few days, 
then return to their homes. They have had a scent of new-made hay, 
seen beautiful scenery, mountains, green sloping hills, lakes, rivers, 
and dancing brooks. About that time the city papers abound in elo- 
quent articles on country life; some belle is inspired with the spirit of 
poesy, and writes verses on the old man of the mountain, the hay- 
makers, or the lowing herd. Once, and more than once, we went into 
the field- ourselves to learn what these mowers, who were the subject 
of so much song, thought of themselves and the beautiful things 
around them. They were not conscious that there was anything in 
their nature or employment to inspire a poet to sing, unless a song of 
pity, nor were they aware that fortune had placed them in the midst 
of a paradise. ‘The farmer thought of little but the most expeditious 
way of securing his crops, and those who worked for pay, of nothing 
but supper and sunset. A hired man, as farmers call their workmen, 
does not need a sextant to take the altitude of the sun. Now, all those 
hills, which add so much to a country’s scenery, have no charm for 
him; he would give worlds, if he had them, for that faith which re- 
moves mountains, that he might clear his farm of them ; and the far- 
mer boy would give more for it, who is obliged to climb them every 
night, after a hard day’s work, to drive down the cows. The ring of the 
sharp steel as it glides through the glass, may be sweet music to a 
by-stander who never swung a scythe, but he whose muscles are aching 
from the monotonous motion, does not hear it. 

Pitching hay may seem to a city belle like playing “ Battle-door and 
Shuttle-cock,” but he who has strained on a pitchfork day after day, 
sometimes till it seemed as if the blood would burst through the peres 
of the skin, knows that the two things are not identical. The life of 
the man who tills the soil for his livelihood is one of severe toil, whieh 
sometimes amounts to actual suffering. We are speaking now of New 
England in general and New Hampshire in particular. 

They suffer moreover from the serious heat of summer and the in- 
tense cold of winter. They do not call it hardship, because they have 
known no other mode of living. At noon, in midsummer, the artist 
paints the farmer seated on the ground in the refreshing shade of a 
vine, and his scythe hanging ona limb above his head. Virgil sang, 
you recollect, “O Tytere, tu patule, recubans sub tegmine fagi,”— 
but we saw him faint beneath a scorching sun, and a strong constitu- 
tion wrecked for life ina moment. You have read, perhaps, of his coming 
home in winter from his daily task, with a countenance fresh and ruddy 
as if from a little healthy exercise, lit up, too, with smiles ; his better- 
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half answers his smiles with a hot cup of tea, the little one’s are loud 
in their exclamations of joy at the return of pa pa, while one brings 
his slippers, another his gown, and a third arranges his chair. He 
spends the evening reading the news to the faithful house-wife who 
sits by his side and stitches and darns. 

We saw him return with his heavy boots frozen as hard as bone, 
his hands stiff and benumbed, his ears frost-bitten, and his nose, ac- 
cording to Juvenal, giving evidence of second childhood. Instead of 
being met with smiles from his wife, he was greeted with the exclama- 
tion, that she should think he had brought in the ox-sled on his feet by 
the noise he made. There were no slippers no wrapper; there might 
have been a newspaper, but he was too fatigued to read it. As soon 
as his frozen parts were thawed, experiencing no little pain in the pro- 
cess, and he felt the warmth of a comfortable fire, he fell asleep in his 
chair, or stretched at full length on the long body settle, back of the 
stove, which stopped the mouth of the old fire-place, and slept till 
some other member of the family roused him and sent him to bed. 

This same thing is repeated day after day through a long cold win- 
ter. The poet has sung of the merry chopper. To him, as he lis- 
tens in the distance, the blows of the woodman’s ax, as they follow 
each other in quick succession, and the echoing hills repeat them, have 
a peculiar charm ; he almost envies the life of the rustic. But would 
he, if he had seen him leave his home for the woods, in the morning 
before the stars went out, not to return till they came again? We 
saw him go, with only a crust of bread for his dinner, and when he 
came to the woods, he buried it deep in the snow to keep it from the 
teeth of Jack Frost, then fell to work with all his might to keep from 
freezing himself. But his feet do not get their share of exercise, and 
in spite of kicks and thumps against tree and log, he feels that they 
are freezing. Something must be done; he sits down, pulls off his 
boots and socks, and rubs his bare feet in the dry snow till they fairly 
tingle with heat. This operation must be repeated several times, per- 
haps, in a single day. What is this but suffering? The enthusiastic 
admirers of rural pursuits, that is, those who sit in stuffed chairs and 
warm rooms and write enconiums on them, as the real fountains of 
happiness, are in love with a chimera. 

We do mean to say that the cultivation of the soil, the chief source 
from which man derives the means of subsistence, and to which he was 
doomed when driven out of Paradise, is not the most honorable pur- 
suit, for we believe it is; but we do say, that a greater share of hard- 
ship, and even suffering, which are neeessarily attendant on human life, 
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is endured by our rustic population than we give them credit for. This 
wear and tear of muscle is in part due to necessity, and in part to ava- 
rice; in either case it deserves our consideration. For if the chief 
end of this life is the preparation for a life to come, and that prepara- 
tion consists in the culture of our higher faculties, the development of 
the soul, then that amount of manual labor which is expended, over 
and above what is enough to supply our physical wants, is a perversion 
of our powers. We do not mean to say that it is wrong or inexpedient 
for man in the prime of life to provide for the imbecility of old age, but 
that devoting all his energies to the accumulation of wealth, or those 
things which administer to his natural wants, as if he had no inner life 
to feed and nourish, he overlooks the object of his mission in this world, 
and spends his strength in vain. 

It is evident, then, that country life is not what fancy has painted it, 
neither is it what it should be, and will be, when men learn that the 
cultivation of the soil is a means, and not the end of their existence. 
We are aware that these closing remarks are too general in their nature 
to be applicable to any one class of society, but we were led to throw 
them out in this connection, believing that there is equal danger of 
the whole laboring class, in general, loosing sight of that which consti- 
tutes them men, and reducing themselves to mere machines. 

R. B. B. 


Verdant. 


No one reads the inimitable portraiture of an “ Oxford Freshman,” 
without making a local application. 

We are all of us ready enough to admit, to dwell upon, the 
especial folly of a foolishness we have abandoned, and to ridicule 
with the bitterest satirists, a mode of existence we have finished. 

With the charm of novelty the fascination of many a pleasure 
vanishes, and when we have ourselves once ceased to enjoy it, we look 
with a peculiarly insulting condescension upon those unsophisticated 
innocents who can enjoy it still. 

So though we always regard, with the most careful contempt, our 
latest abandoned position—it is toward the earliest and lowest place 
that contempt is most unanimous, and Freshman has become al- 
most synonymous with verdancy in the vocabulary of College 
dialects, expressing the striking universality and perfection of 
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first-term verdancy. But, in the vulgar estimate, the eye, that 
scans so critically and scornfully the manifold gaucherie of a rough 
but ready witted country boy, often fails to discover the sublimer and 
more concentrated verdancy of those greenest of our verdants, who 
despite the advantages of urbane training or large schools, possibly 
without either, have only cultivated verdure to a more luxuriant growth, 
and propped it with conceit and vanity. Without by any means de- 
stroying entirely their capacities for being victimized, they have 
developed faculties of verdancy, and given their stupidity an active 
phase. 

In this Class are many who attempting to practically disprove the 
apparent paradox, “a man may be at the same time high and low— 
hard and soft,” exhibit meanwhile its truth in that most vivid green 
which colorizes their worst practices. Such are the men who toss off 
camphene whiskey with a knowing nod and a smack of relish, and 
prate largely and sagely of the true smoky flavor of old Scotch, or 
the aroma of Rye—and make bets who can hold the most Lager. 
They smoke the vilest of tobacconized ingredients and praise loudly 
the fragrance of the ripe Havana. They cheat at cards and get 
caught. They create disturbances and are arrested—and in the prac- 
tice of still lower vices, they reap the rewards of a still more unfortu- 
nate verdancy. 

Such men experience does not ripen till it decays, and many of 
them cling to their verdancy with the unwavering fidelity of stupidity 
forever. But neither they nor any of us confess it in ourselves. It 
is the last charge almost that a man will admit—and they, looking in 
turn with contempt and ridicule upon those who know not “the 
pleasures of sin for a season,” call before us the innocent because 
ignorant, to langh at a verdancy far less harmful. 

But this is a dangerous innocence—never tried, never assailed ; itis 
a fortress unguarded and unarmed, open to any chance attack; sure to 
suffer, if not to fall, in the first raid of cunning wickedness. There is 
beauty in the innocence—in the girlish simplicity of untempted good- 
ness; but “the grass withereth,” and if such goodness fall, it falls 
suddenly, often hopelessly. 

It is never “ folly to be wise.” There is nothing of crime and 
wickedness—of cunning or hypocrisy that we can learn too much of. 
Only let the knowledge cost us not too dear. See!—experience every 
permutation of life! Shame not to gather the fruit of knowledge 
from the meanest plant, nor to fertilize its growth with the rankest 
composts !—the richest fertilizers are often most distasteful, but the 
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gardener need not bedaub himself because his soil is fertile. There 
are Reformers who would learn wisdom in different way. Grand 
principles of Humanity should be their closet reflection—noble theories 
of the good and beautiful should be the only companions of their 
solitude. Not in the vulgar garb of*other men’s lives—not in the 
contaminating contact with worldly things, not in the infection of inter- 
course with mortals, would they learn wisdom. Human nature should 
be their study, but not from a human stand point; their judgment 
should have a higher foundation, their theories should have a more 
stupendous grandeur. Not that piety was to be their high standard, 
nor did they appeal to any divinity, save self; but wrapping them- 
selves up in their own conceits, growing ascetic in their own seclusion, 
they judged men by themselves; learned from internal contemplation 
their philosophy of Humanity; accommodated themselves to others 
only as they saw their holiday exterior or their prison penitence— 
looked on the world not as in it, or with it, but above it—and, from the 
incongruous mess which an inexperienced and unbalanced mind had 
furnished them, brewed a sickish caldron-broth of monkish misanthropy, 
or a more disgusting compound of a would-be saintly philanthropy, as 
obstinate as it is misguided. Refusing the tempering influence of 
other opinions, trusting only their own heads, they have propagated 
the worst fanaticisms and introduced the bitterest contests, where all 
might have been harmoniously adjusted by better and more experienced 
men, but for the insufferable egotism of their verdancy. Selfishness 
and self-conceit are the foundation of that most revolting verdancy 
which marks our most prominent fanatics. 

Such are the men who would overthrow all institutions and 
revolutionize all customs; who introduce semi-occasional reform- 
ations into every fault they can discover; reforms which are either 
laughed at and slighted, or left to bring about a second state, “worse 
than the first.” 

These are the dwellers of Utopia who bring down to us, plain 
mortals, occasional mad schemes, and fitful fancies, which resolve 
themselves into the follies and isms of the day, and are forgotten save 
in the green and disappointed visages of their originators, who dreamed 
they should be leaders, only to be distressed and soured at finding 
men too wise to be Jed by inexperience and incoherent genius, 

It is not in college that the worst of verdancy appears ; there is 
more wretched ignorance, more perfect simplicity, more madly rash 
wickedness, more fanatical and muddle brained philosophers. How 
perfect your folly, how entire your verdancy; with what calm self- 
VOL. XXV. 16 
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complacence and editorial dignity, can we look down on you unsus- 
pecting and untroubled! How easily there mingles with it a little 
scorn and misanthropy—a discontent at finding no more of nobility or 
power! Gracefully reclining before the glowing embers of Lyken’s 
valley carbon, in slippers and smoking cap and gown, puffing forth into 
the already clouded and fragrant air faint smoke wreaths of the real 
Concha Oscuros, languidly skimming Goldsmith’s fair flowing pages, 
what could be a more perfect picture of scholarly ease? What won- 
der if we laugh at a semi-savage world! But a single green spot in 
that richly ripe wrapper, embittering with its rankness a few whiffs, 
tells too plainly how easily a green spot may hide itself in the best 
seasoned character, the most carefully ripened ; and well may it be, if 
only the wrapper is spotted. Here, where we boasted to ourselves 
ripeness of our culture, in the midst of self-congratulation, we were 
verging fast to the self-verdancy of misanthropy and seclusion, and as 
the present editor came for copy and we promised it—we thought 
again of our verdancy without which we should 
‘* Never cringe to men in place 
Nor undertake a dirty job, 
Nor draw the quill to write for Bob.” 
But we read him the lines from the Goldsmith in our hand, made the 
application and wrote, yielding to the spirit of verdancy. 
Truly, as the old play says, 
“ No Human quality is so well wove 

In warp and woof but there’s some flaw in it, 

I’ve known a brave man fly a shepherd’s cur, 

A wise man so demean him, drivelling idiocy, 

Had well nigh been ashamed. For your crafty, 

Your world wise man, he above the rest 

Weaves his own snares so fine, he’s often caught in them.” 


Spots of verdancy every where. Cannot there be a cure? Must a 
man see nothing of life, or become insensible, scarred, unfit to enjoy it 
in the very learning? Know temptation without yielding! Know 
pleasure without satiety ! Know everything as subservient to a better 
purpose! For with the Vicar of Wakefield, « As he was possessed of 
integrity and honor, I was under no apprehensions from throwing him 
naked into the amphitheatre of life, for I knew he would act a good 
part whether vanquished or victorious,” and “that virtue which re- 
quires to be ever guarded, is scarcely worth the sentinel.” Above all 
be composed! Nothing, so much as agitation and unnecessary dis- 
tress, bears the impress verdant. C. H. O. 
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Che Whassail Potvl. 


In all records of ‘the olden time of merrie England,’ and in many 
an ancient ballad which bas floated down from those days to our own, 
we find joyous mention made of The Wassail Bowl. Whether wrought 
of silver or carved of oak, gracing the banquet in lordly baronial hall, 
or quaffed at the poor man’s fireside, its praises are sung with equal 
fervor. All writers, of whatever rank or time, combine with one ac- 
cord to exalt it as the true symbol of the honest mirth and jovial good 
fellowship of the days of yore. Even the oldest Saxon chronicler pauses 
in his dry disquisitions to give it a passing glance, and we seem to see 
his wrinkled visage relapse into a smile, as he thinks of the jolly Was- 
sail Bowl, and records the quaint homage to it which lights up his 
gloomy pages like a gleam of sunshine. He, with every one of his 
fellows, had his own wassail bowl, and doubtless could say of it in truth, 


“ This ancient silver bowl of mine—it tells of good old tlmes, 
Of joyous days and jolly nights, and merry Christmas chimes.” 


For, although some rollicking songsters would have the Wassail Bowl 
flowing on every festal day of the year, it always held especial sway 
at Christmas tide. Ina certain Christmas song devoted to the cele- 
bration of the good old English pleasures to be observed at that sea- 
son, great stress is laid on the command to sing the loudest praises, 


the honest bliss 
Of the hearty kiss, 
*Neath the misletoe’s hoary boughs ; 
To the swinging sup 
Of the wassail cup, 
With its toasted healths and vows.” 


And in an old masquerade devised by rare Ben Johnson to amuse the 
royal court, the genial spirit of Wassail is introduced as the eldest 
daughter of the famous monarch, King Christmas. The ancient pot- 
entate appears with his retainers, among whom are found that doughty 
champion, Roast Beef, since knighted and known as Sir Loin, the swar- 
thy blackamoor, Plum Pudding and Dame Minced Pie, whose charms 
are as attractive now as they were then. Roast Turkey was not at that 
time included in the royal body guard, but obtained the privilege of 
enrollment in the corps some years later. Next enter the sons and 
daughters of old Christmas; who are Misrule, Carol, Gambol, New Year’s 
Gift, Mummery, Offering, and lastly, gentle Wassail. She is clad as a 
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neat songstress, and her page bears before her a brown bowl, dressed 
with ribbons and rosemary. Slender and graceful in form, we imagine 
:; her to have been, and of a pleasant countenance, with a merry twinkle 
' of the eye, telling of good cheer. Her mission ’tis to bring joy to the 
hearts of men, to quench feud and arouse high revelry. Though daugh- 
ter of a mighty sovereign, she wears no royal insignia; her coat of 
arms is the “ goodlie brown bowl,” which she promises shall be to all 
who drink thereof a well-spring of perpetual youth. Rightly has it 
been characterized as “ the ancient fountain of good feeling, where all 
hearts met together.” 

Of the origin of the name, varying accounts are given, but it is said 
with the best semblance of authority, to have been derived from the 
words of Rowena, daughter of the Saxon Hengist, who landed on the 
shores of England to aid in the strife against the Scots. At their first 
interview with Vortigern, ancient king of the Britons, Rowena kneeling 
presented a cup of wine and said Wes Hel, or, Health to you, my 
lord the king. The retainers of the two sovereigns, at the feast which 
followed, wishing to commemorate the league then consummated, 
adopted the phrase, as a pledge of friendship in all drinking bouts, 
with their accustomed barbaric ceremony. Cup rang to cup, and steel 
clashed to steel in that old banquet hall, as those rude warriors first 
raised the inspiring cry of ‘ Wassell,’ and sent it ringing down the ages, 
to be re-echoed from Saxon keep and Norman tower, from stately castle 


= and quiet country home, for centuries to come. 


English as phrases of quaffing, and were insisted on with much for- 


ee This term, and its fellow, Drinc-heil, were long preserved among the 
; mality ere goblets could be drained, for 


. ‘This is ther custom and ther jest, 

4 When thei are at the ale or fest. 

Ik man that lovis whoever he think 
Salle say Wassaile and to him drink. 

He that bidis salle say, Wassaile, 

The tother salle say again, Drinkhaille.” 


Tradition tells us that in an old family mansion, which stood on the bor- 
ders of the fair county of Kent, there was formerly to be seen an an- 
tique chimney-piece, on the centre beam of which was carved a mighty 
bowl. Deep in the oaken panels, on either side, were inscribed these 
old Saxon pledges of good cheer, and the whole seemed like the device 
belonging to some noble name. And should we, in explanation thereof, 
suppose that some jovial warrior, in the days of lordly wassailing, did 
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in reality choose such a coat of arms and motto, we may not wander 
far from-the truth. When keeping high festival amid his friends and 
vassals in honor of his safe return from some perilous foray, while the 
wassail-bowl went circling around by the light of the glowing hearth, 
the impulse of the hour doubtless inspired the soldier, weary of strife, 
to adopt new armorial bearings from the pleasant scene before him. 
With rare wisdom casting off his fealty to the god of War, he swore 
allegiance at another’s shrine, and left the records of his vow graven 
on the oaken beams of his ancestral dwelling, to prove his homage to 
the genius of The Wassail Bowl. 

Some account of the contents of this famous bowl should, of a cer- 
tainty, find place in its history, despite the harm which may result from 
a description of the seductive beverage! Leigh Hunt says, “ It should 
be composed of some rich wine, highly spiced and sweetened, with 
roasted apples floating on the surface, and in no case must these be for- 
gotten. They are the sine-qua-non of the wassail, and to them or to 
the whole composition our ancestors gave the name of Lamb’s Wool, 
probably from the softness of the flavor.” An author of the time of 
King Charles I. also gave directions for the compound in an ode to the 
Twelfth, Night King, a near relative of Ancient Christmas. He cries 
to his page “ Fill me up a mighty bowl—fill it to the brim,” and thus 
describes the ingredients. 


“ Next crowne the bowle full, 
With gentle lamb’s wool ; 
Adde sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 
With store of ale too, 
And thus ye must doe 
To make the wassail a swinger.” 


The difference between these two accounts is noticeable, for, whereas 
the one makes ale enter largely into the mixture, the other substitutes 
wine, but credence must be given to the older writer, if we wish to per- 
petuate the genuine Wassail Bowl.. Nut brown foaming ale, spoken 
of elsewhere as the prince of all liquors, old or new, has been asso- 
ciated with the wassail from remotest antiquity, and wine is an inter- 
loper of comparatively modern date. True lovers of ancient cus- 
toms who would preserve the Wassail Bowl in its pristine integrity, 
hearken not to the praises of the juice of the grape, but give all respect 
to the old couplet, 


‘** Wassail brews good ale, 
Good ale for Wassail.” 
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To learn the secret of the charm which surrounds this merry howl, 
we need to be versed in the customs connected with it. These are 
neither few in number nor scanty ininterest, and alike bear the impress 
of that kindly spirit whose name is Wassail. No custom among them 
all better illustrates their genial source and nature than that which re- 
quired the master of the household to compound the bowl, and first 
quaffing and wishing happiness to all assembled with him, to send it 
brimming around the board. All drank thereof, and it was to them a 
mutual pledge of friendship ; a common tie, binding together the high- 
est and the lowest. For not even the meanest dependant was excluded, 
as we can assert on the high authority of an Anglo-Norman carol, which 
runneth thus. 


“« Every vassal shares the bowl, 
Drinks of the spicy liquor deep, 
Drinks his full without control, 
Till he drowns his care in sleep.” 


And we are told, also, that the hardy warriors of earlier times reli- 
giously observed the practice of drowning all feuds and animosities in 
the spicy Wassail Bow], whenever the Christmas season came, “ which 
was,”’ says our authority, “an example worthy of modern imitation.” 

In the days of feudalism, the times of wassailing were made most 
of, and were stated festivals, never passed by with neglect. At those 
seasons of true and ancient wassail, bards and harpers used to gather in 
the old baronial halls. The bowl was introduced with the inspiring 
cry of wassail, three times repeated, and forthwith responded to with 
asong. At the grand Christmas banquet, a huge boar’s head was 
brought in, followed by the bow], with the cry before mentioned, or the 
liquor was distributed in separate cups, as in the ballad. 


“‘ The wassail round in good brown bowls, 
Garnished with ribbous, blithely trowls.” 


And on New Years’ eve it was customary to wait until midnight, when 
at the word wassail the bowl came in, and the contents were divided, 
each man repeating the word, wassail, as he drained his goblet; and thus 
they welcomed the infant year. 

One custom more should be remembered ; the bowl was filled on 
Christmas eve and kept flowing through the holidays, until Twelfth 
Night, when, after all other pledges had been drunk, a wassail draught 
was quaffed to the health of some favorite tree, and what remained 
was poured upon its roots, as a libation to its stre:gth and vitality. 
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It was as if the joyous feelings of the season were brimming over 
beyond restraint, and sought some object still, although no health re- 
mained to be drunk—no toast to be given. And this practice was 
often carried out in regard to the whole of the farmer’s orchard, and 
in some districts was even considered necessary to its fruitfulness, ac- 
cording to another ancient songster, who says, 


“ Wassaile the trees that they may beare 


You many a plum and many a peare ; 
For more or lesse fruits they will bring, 
As you do give them wassailing.” 


Many more, and perchance the most striking of these customs, we must 
leave unnoticed. The slightest examination reveals a number and va- 
riety far greater than one would at first imagine to exist. Every local 
history of the country districts of England is full of them. They 
lurk beneath the covers of the most forbidding volumes, and laugh 
"+ from out the pages of the drjest of ancient folios. They lie hid in the 
nooks and corners of English hillsides, and, like sleeping fairies who 
rouse at the trumpet call, come trooping forth in merry bands at the 
gladsome cry of Wassail. Some of them are still observed with due 
form ana ceremony ; others have no existence save in tradition ; some 
are accurately described by trust-worthy historians; others are but 
faintly hinted at in older Christmas carols ; some are relics of heathen 
times, and sacrifices ; others are traced to a higher and more sacred 
origin ; but they are all united in the brotherhood of Good Will and 
Mirth, and tend to a common centre, gladly nestling around the time- 
honored Wassail Bowl. Enough of them have boen cited to show 
their distinctive character, and explain the joy which the mention of 
this emblem of good cheer never failed to excite among those who 
knew its worth. All such held it in an esteem so great as to appear to 
some extravagant. But the very universality of its praises would be 
a sufficient guarantee that this impression is not well founded, should 
we overlook the fact that few writers, even of our day, are disposed to 
sneer at the ancient chroniclers for prizing the Wassail Bowl so highly. 
They are rather moved by a common impulse to join with them in cel- 
ebrating its virtues. For who would hesitate to give a hearty greeting 
to this merry bowl, whose circlet was a fairy ring, over which care and 
sorrow never come, whose contents were a fountain of perpetual 
youth, whose attendant sprites were peace and good will, and whose 
reign embraced the happiest season of all the year? Truly it was 
filled to the brim with honest pleasure, nor was its capacity small. 
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We hardly need to defend it from those who may be so misled as to 
stigmatize our Wassail Bowl as the cup of intemperance. ‘To such 
deluded cavilers we reply with an American poet, who in answer to an 
objection of this character, thus indignantly defends our common cause. 


“‘ T tell you, there was generous warmth in good old English cheer ; 
I tell you, ’twas a pleasant thought t® bring its symbol here, 
"Tis hut the fool loves excess ; hast thou a drunken soul? 
The bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver bowl.” 


Most heartily do we agree with him, and gladly would we, in conclu- 
sion, imitating his example, fill to the brim the well-prized symbol of 
good old English cheer, and in a draught of its own spicy liquor, drink 
the toast of health and better acquaintance to the jolly Wassail Bowl. 
E. G. M. 


Che Palace of Poetry. 


“T will build me a home on the mountain top, 
Mid the golden clouds and the crystal air, 
‘Dark porphyry pillars its roof shall prop, 
And never has earth beheld so fair. 


**T will build it of porphyry, marble and brass, 
Foundations of granite its weight shall uphold, 
Its plated roof shall blaze in the light, 
And its matchless dome shall be gilded with gold. 


“From west to east, from front to front 
Shall run its wide and spacious hall, ’ 
The morning sun shall smite the gate 
Long ere to earth his beam shall fall. 


i “ The eastern gate shall ope to the hills, 
Whose crowning heights in the distance rise, 
And there will I watch the livid morn, 
As it spreads with roseate hue the skies. 


** And the western gate shall look on the sea, 
Calm in the sunlight, convulsed in the storm ; 
Driving its billows so chainless and free 
When the god of the waters unshadows his form. 


i “T will deck it with sculpture and painting and gem 
/ Of loftier type and nobler theme 

Than the Vatican’s pride or Sistine walls 
Hung with the painter’s Heavenly dream. 
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“ This will I make my dwelling place, 
Where fancy, like the eternal stars, 
May walk the limitless abyss 
Of thought beyond all mortal cares. 


“No sound of human joy or woe 
Shall break the spirit’s deep repose, 
But thoughts sublime will ebb and flow, 
Whose depth the poet only knows.” 


So I called the spirits of earth and air, 

And built me a home on the mountains height, 
Embayed in the clouds, pavilioned in air, 

Its portals bathed in the purest of light. 


I built it of porphyry, marble and brass, 
Enduring as rock where I made it to stand. 

It sparkled with silver and gold, enwrought— 
Never by mortal artificers hand. 


From west to east, from east to west 
I paced through its spacious, lonely hall, 
And mused o’er sculptured form and bust 
And matchless fresco spread o’er the wall. 


And my soul was wrapt in its poesy, 

Deep was its thoughts and its utterance strong, 
To the eastern hills and to the western sea 

My being poured forth its rich gushes of song. 


“Oh! heart! oh! passionate heart! said I, 
Why art thou sad in thy glorious seat ? 
Wilt thou compass the earth and the sea and the sky, 
And trample thy nature under thy feet ? 


“Oh! heart! where now are the hopes sublime, 4 
That nourished and strengthened the days of thy youth ’ ae 
Thy thovghis were afar from the meshes of time, 
Concentered in love and communing with truth. 


* How cold thou art grown in thy drear abode, ; 
Insphered in thy self, remote from thy kind, i ; 
In sorrow and death thou must shoulder thy load, y 
Ere Heaven can give what thou cravest to find.” 


It is time, it is time, that thou shouldst learn 
Thy lesson of toil—thy mission in life : 
For the poet is he whose spirit can share 
In its hope, its joy, its anger and strife. 


i 


Then I turned to depart from my mountain home ; 
But my heart was light and free from care, 

And I turned to behold its gilded dome 
Vanished, alas! iu the empty air. 
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Che Burial of Euclid. 


A few weeks ago the Sophomore class, contrary to all precedent, 
instead of the usual resolution to support that ‘time-honored’ institu- 
tion of Yale, the glorious old Burial of Euclid, deliberately voted, as 
a class, to do away with it! What is more surprising still, the vote 
stood forty-seven against, to twenty-seven only in favor of the Burial. 
Can the feelings of any true-hearted Yalensian, in view of this state 
of things, be other than those of amazement and sorrow? Can we 
not indignantly ask, ‘What right have these ephemeral Sophomores 
to break that chain, whose first link was forged far back in the ages, 
and which, extending along the course of time, brings down to us the 
precious memories of the past? Does not everybody know that this 
‘time-honored’ institution has existed, while orbs on orbs lave 
wheeled round the circumambient circles of fathomless space, and 

cycles on epicycles have rotated, with a rotatory motion, around the 

rota of indefinite duration; in short from ‘time-immemorial ?’ But 
what reason do they give for their impious action. Forsooth, they 
say, profanity, obscenity, drunkenness, and a few other venial crimes 

i are encouraged by it! What flimsy excuses! flimsy, even considered 

by themselves ; but, when compared with the argument that this insti- 
tution is ‘time-honored,’ they sink into utter insignificance and con- 
tempt. What if these things be true, shall these Sophomores pre- 
tend to condemn what has been sanctioned from ‘time immemorial’ ? 

‘ Do we not all know that what time honors and sanctions, must be 

right? We will not insult the intelligence of Yale College by attempt- 

ing to prove sucha self-evident proposition. Besides, it is not our 
fault if others do wrong. We must stand by the constitution, and 
allow to each one the inalienable right of pursuit of happiness. 

i But these fanatical Sophomores, these reckless agitators, these 

misers, who would not pay two dollars apiece to gratify the depraved 

tastes of twenty-seven noble classmates, who wanted merely to have a 

jolly good spree ; these lawless disturbers of the peculiar institution of 

P.B.s, have found to their chagrin that ‘truth, crushed to earth, will 

rise again.’ Already have they fallen into the pit they dug for others. 

We stated that twenty-seven stood true to the interests of humanity. 

Noble twenty-seven! Noble, not so much because they attempted to 

stem the tide of Abolitionism that was threatening to sweep away 

the ancient landmarks of college society, but because, after mature 
deliberation, they staked their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred (?) 
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honor(?), for the sake of the public weal. Small in numbers, smaller 
in intellect, only great in that strange spell—the pocket, obscure and 
unrespected, unknown to fame, unhonored and unsung, these noble 
twenty-seven, for once in their lives, determined to be men, ‘men, who 
know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain.’ No longer will they 
allow their rights to be trampled upon. They dissolve the Union; they 
excommunicate the rest of the class; they reestablish their cherished 
institution ; they rivet on to the chain, that has come down from ‘time 
immemorial,’ a bastard link and stamp it with the name of ’62! 
Yalensians, rejoice! we can still enjoy the inheritance of our fathers 
in peace. Our enemies, bribed by those ever grasping, never 
yielding opposers of our innocent pastimes, the faculty, have been 
signally defeated. We can yet, from year to year, bury old Euclid, 
take a swig over his coffin, and drink to his departed shades; still can 
we, imp, devil, hag, harlequin and all, dance around his burning corpse» 
and play the grab game for some remains of our departing friend ! 
But wait a minute. It is to be feared, that some disgrace will be 
brought upon the temperance cause. Let us turn to facts, and see if 
we can get sober, in tracing the history of this time-honored institution. 
It is certain that previous to the year 1840 nothing of the kind was 
ever heard or dreamt of; ‘time immemorial’ having commenced a few 
years later. The class of 1846 had a Burial of Euclid, which 
somewhat resembled what we now call by the same name. It was 
probably the first that bore any resemblance whatever to the institu- 
tion of our day; from which fact we see that there is many a Fresh- 
man, with the gentle down upon his tender lip betokening manhood in 
the dim distance, whose head, though not yet silvered with whitened 
locks nor bespangled with gray, time has, nevertheless, honored more 
than it has the glorious old Burial of Euclid, descended from ‘time 
immemorial.’ For one or two years previous to 1843, Euclid was 
burned in the morning. A few Sophomores carrying canes, marched, 
with a fated copy of Euclid, carried in an urn, at their head, to some 
convenient spot, where they ‘saw through it,’ ‘went over it care- 
fully’ and finally burned it. They then placed the urn with its ashes, 
over the door of the Lyceum, where it staid until removed by some 
minion of the faculty. This was undoubtedly the origin of the 
Burial of Euclid. As far as we can learn, these simple exercises were 
first enacted by the class of ’44. Its change to what it is now, has 
been gradual. In the classes of ’48, ’49 and ’50, it began to assume 
some of its most revolting features, and was then, for the first time, 
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forbidden by the faculty. Many were expelled for participation in and 
attendance on the exercises. Its supporters hired townies, row- 
dies, and other kindred spirits, to take the responsible positions, and 
thus managed to evade detection. It was at this time, that its pro- 
fanity, its mockery of everything solemn, was extreme. But latterly 
obscenity seems to be its most revolting feature ; and later still, drunk- 
enness and rowdyism have been conspicuous. 

It has been usual, in all descriptions of the Burial of Euclid, to 
place it in a very favorable light, to pass over all its faults, and dwell 
merely on its pomp and wild excitement. It is natural that it should 
be so. There undoubtedly has been something of enchantment in it. 
It is forbidden by the faculty. Yet the secret committee is appointed ; 
the necessary funds are raised; and at the appointed time the pass- 
word is handed down, from pew to pew along each aisle, during the hours 
of Christian prayer! Bound together by mutual interest, strong in 
their union, armed with deadly weapons, disguised beyond discovery, 
the students, in procession, keep time to solemn measures. Arrived at the 
Temple, the long coffin is laid upon the stage. The motley group per- 
haps is silenced. The funeral dirge is played. The prayer with awful 
mockery is prayed. The mournful chant is sung. The sermon, full of 
strange oaths and blasphemy, is preached. 

The procession again is formed, to march to the funeral pyre. The 
hearse, drawn by six white steeds with flowing plumes, makes, at dead 
of night, an imposing array. The dance of demons round the lighted 
fire, closes the bewildering scene. It is even grand in its blasphemy. 
But the grandeur will not correct the evil. And if, while looking at 
its causes and effects, we look on the darkest side of the picture, we 
know that we are at the same time looking on the only truthful side 
which the Burial of Euclid presents to the candid observer. 

The occasion of the first Burial of Euclid, we do not know. The 
causes that have led to the rise and continuance of the custom, are 
very evident. A love of excitement, which pervades all, in itself 
harmless, asks for it. In many, a taste for doing what is forbidden, 
and which delights in the annoyance of others, requires it. In some, 
a morbid feeling of inability to find enjoyment and pleasure save in 
excesses, demands it. And, to defend it against the attacks of the 
faculty or any outside influence, the present condition of college 
society, banded together by a wide-spread feeling of so-called honor 
and mutual interest, is peculiarly favorable. 

The influence which the ‘Burial of Euclid’ exerts, its effects or 
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results, might all be classed under the head of objections: for there is 
not one good thing that comes out of it. And first, not only from its 
very name and nature, but from the special exercises of each succes- 
sive Burial, there cannot but emanate an influence destructive of all 
seriousness of feeling, and one that leads directly to open irreverence 
and profanity. The funeral rites, the pall, the bier, the funeral pyre, 
the paraphernalia of death, all are emblems, on which even to think 
and talk in a light and jesting manner is debasing, are here made the 
chief means of contributing to the revelries of the night. Again, the 
disgusting obscenities which are yearly regaled to all who will hear, 
and the oaths that fall without restraint from the lips of classmates 
and fellow-students, that consider the occasion of the Burial of Euclid, 
as the fittest opportunity to drink themselves drunk, all these are as 
deadening to morality, as poison to the lungs. The whole exercise 
from beginning to end exhales an aroma of immorality; the schemes 
are not complete without a share of vileness; the speeches are not 
relished, unless enlivened by vulgarity and licentious wit. A third 
objection, is the lawless disturbance it occasions in the city, and the 
consequent odium, which falls, not only on the participants in the 
Burial, but upon the whole body of students indiscriminately. The 
unearthly sounds, which meet, at midnight, the ears of a quiet- 
loving community, are certainly a disturbance of the peace. The 
citizens complain of it, and justly ; the papers of the city echo their 
complaints ; and thence they make their way, more or less accurately, 
throughout the country, until ‘Yale students’ has almost become a 
synonym for reckless deviltry, and the public associate the term with 
‘Sioux Indians’ and other savage tribes of these wild denizens of 
the forest. We might add as another objection, though. one of 
comparatively little weight, its character of excess, when considered 
merely as a recreation, or means of pleasure. The excitement for all 
engaged or interested in the varied exercises, is unnaturally great. 
It is continued, too, without diminution, through many hours; and 
these hours are those in which especially the physical nature requires 
repose. A reaction must sooner or later ensue ; and, for a time, the 
mind, subjected to demoralizing influences, loses, also, its energy, from 
bodily weakness. 

These effects we have not attempted to prove, but have stated 
them as facts. No one who has attended the exercises, even merely 
as spectator, can deny that these objectionable features have always, 
more or less, accompanied the Burial of Euclid. But it can be shown 
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that these effects are not only the accidental but also the necessary 
results of such an ‘Institution,’ as the Burial of Euclid. So long as 
it exists, modify it as you will, these effects must follow. In our 
‘Pow-wows,’ ‘Initiations,’ &c., there is often seen much of profanity 
and vulgarity. But there is nothing in their nature that makes this 
essential. It is therefore possible to change these ‘College Institu- 
tions,’ so that they shall become not only harmless, but of positive 
benefit. Of such a change the ‘Wooden Spoon’ affords a good 
example. But the Burial of Euclid is in its name, nature, and con- 
sequences, sacrilegious. Its grand object and design is to afford fun 
and amusement. To accomplish this design, the solemnities of life 
and religion are caricatured! If this be not sacrilege, what is? It 
is evident, moreover, that if this object and this means of accomplish- 
ing it, are changed, it is no longer the Burial of Euclid. For the past 
five or six years, it is true, attempts have been made on account of the 
pressure of public opinion, to do away with the grosser profanities, 
which once characterized the Burial. No longer perhaps, is the 
hideous mockery of prayer, psalm-singing, and a funeral sermon, 
yearly enacted ; still there remains the solemn song, the funeral ora- 
tion, and the farewell at the burning pyre! In the classes of ’59 and 
’60, the majority in favor of the Burial of Euclid, was small, and only 
obtained, we believe, by promises and pledges on the part of the 
managers, that everything vulgar and profane should be excluded from 


- the exercises. Nevertheless these promises, at least in the first case, 


did not begin to be fulfilled. The last two Burials have by no means 
shown any sign of improvement. It is then, from the nature of the 
Burial of Euclid, founded as it is in sacrilege, as well as from the facts 
in the case, that we reaffirm its tendency to irreverence and profanity ; 
that we deny the possibility of any one’s attending the exercises, 
much less participating in them, without having the best feelings of 
his better nature deadened. 

It is easy to show, furthermore, that where the foundation is laid in 
profanity, immoralities will thrive ; for vulgarity, obscenity and pro- 
fanity go hand in hand. The fact, also, that the audience are all ‘ 
masked, and the speakers are at the time, generally unknown to their 
hearers, is calculated to do away with the restraint that public opinion 
imposes, and thus, to give free scope to all that is low and base in 
man’s nature. A man will do secretly, what he dares not do, when the 
eyes of his companions are on him. Under this state of things, the 
Burial of Euclid is, as its most earnest supporters wish and consider 
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it to be, a theatre for the exercise of all the species of immorality, to 
which students are addicted. While you can associate with class- 
mates, the year round, and scarcely hear a single oath, one night’s 
experience in the Temple, will show that among some, when restraint 
is thrown off, it is fearfully prevalent. Nowhere is so much drunken- 
ness seen. The bottle is passed from mask to mask, with an openness, 
that shows that the worst passions have completely gained the mas- 
tery. No wonder, that, marching through the streets of New Haven 
in such a state, they should be considered rowdies and lawless dis- 
turbers of order, as they are. It may be said, that those to whom 
these remarks apply, constitute but a small part of the participants in 
the Burial. Whether this be so or not, it is certainly these persons, 
few though they be, that give character to the Burial of Euclid; and 
it is men of this stamp, whose influence predominates throughout. 
Attendance on such scenes cannot but be detrimental to the best 
interests of man’s moral nature, and enervating to his character. 

The question then is not, ‘Ought the Burial of Euclid to be abolish- 
ed?’ but ‘How can it be totally abolished?’ It was natural to sup- 
pose, that if a class voted to do away with it, that, for one year at 
least, the nuisance would be abolished. The class of ’62 did thus 
vote to do away with it, and by a heavy majority. This was certainly 
encouraging. ‘They did themselves honor. The fact speaks well for 
the high tone of moral sentiment in the class. But this vote did not 
prevent the Burial of Euclid. ‘The schemes moreover declared that 
it was the ‘Burial of Euclid of the class of ’62!’ It is not surprising, 
however, that persons who could engage with delight, in exercises so 
disgustingly low, as those of the last Burial, should not hesjtate to 
falsify. Yet we should have supposed, that even they would, at least, 
have left off the significant motto. 

We trust, that henceforward college opinion will be pure enough to 
prevent any class again giving sanction to this disgrace of our college. 
Its supporters then, few in numbers, will find that the loss of popular 
support has taken from it the pomp and quasi magnificence, which, in 
some measure, have covered its defects. Its enchantment will be gone. 
It must, therefore, either die at once, or if it continues a few years 
longer, since no one who has any self-respect will attend, it will 
naturally grow worse and worse, till it sinks under the intolerable in- 
cubus of its own disrepute. Then, it can be said, that no longer 
does Yale College either sanction or permit, even in its recreations, 
what would cause an honest man to blush. Ww. Cc. J. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 
THANKSGIVING EVE. 


The exercises at Linonia Hall on Thanksgiving Eve, were attended by a large, 
and on the whole, well pleased audience. The only real objectionable feature, 
was the delay between the performances: but as this was caused in a great 
measure by the impatience of the crowd to be admitted before the time appoint- 
ed, and consequently before the preparations for the entertainment were entire- 
ly completed, an excuse for this delay will readily be granted. The performances 
compared very favorably with those of preceding occasions, and especially with 
that of the year previous. Comparisons are no doubt “ odorous.” as Mrs. Mal- 
aprop would say, but if we were to make any distinction, we should characterize 
the mathematical lecture by Mr. Brown, as the most complete and successful of 
them all. The acting in the Conjugal Lesson was exceedingly fine, while the 
*Prometheus” and “ Spiritualism,” in addition to their other merits, possesses 
that of being productions of local talent, the former being written by Mr. Boies, 
the latter by Mr. Champion, of the Senior Class. If the manager of the Pan- 
orama had only made some previous arrangement with his artist, it might have 
added liveliness to the affair. As it was, while the gentleman was lecturing on 
China, John Brown was being executed (by the artist) on the other side, not of 
the world, but of the canvass; and while he was drawing tears from the audience 
before him, by his descriptions of the sufferings of ‘“‘ Ossawotomie,” his limner 
was “drawing” water behind him. The Negro Minstrels were good. The 
Torchlight Procession was well received, but as torches always do, they “ went 
out”? soon after they appeared. The audience departed at half-past eleven, 
apparently well satisfied. An attempt was made to get up a dance in the 
Brothers’ Hall, after the exercises, but did not meet with much success. 


BURIAL OF EUCLID. 


The Burial of Euclid, by members of the Class of 1862, was feebly attended 
on Friday night, Nov. 18th, or perhaps we should say on the ensuing morning. 

Asa majority of a Class meeting, though not a majority of the Class, had 
somewhat egotistically, but still with considerable good sense, voted to “abolish” 
the Burial, the affair, conducted by individual members, who had nothing 
better to do, was exceedingly ‘“ slim,” and as a natural consequence of the bet- 
ter portion of the Class having nothing to do with it, was more disgraceful and 
stupid than ever before. “ Freshmen” was printed in green ink, and a number 
of old jokes retailed on a poor programme, and in poorer speeches—and the 
would be valiant Sophomores hooted out of the hall themselves had hired, by 
the somewhat less drunken and verdant Freshmen. 

Verily it isa dastardly cock that won’t “ fight on its own dung-hill.” So 
long asa degree of cunning was necessary to screen its performers from the 
punishment of the Faculty, and the espionage of such tutors as once disgraced 
Yale, (but do not now,) so long asa more or less brilliant plug muss with 
townies, gave spice to the interference of force committees, there was a degree 
of rude sport in the occasion; but the time seems to have fully arrived, when 
it shall be a bore, and not pay hearse and music expenses. 
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COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


As we assembled in Chapel on Saturday morning, the 3d inst., for the purpose 
of worship, we found the pulpit and pillars hung in mourning ; whether in imi- 
tation of No. 2’s house, or to commemorate the execution of John Brown, we 
cannot definitely state, although we think the latter. It was soon removed, 
however, and prayers were concluded as usual. This was doubtless the work of 
some “wery phunny” fellows, that exist in every College. 


MISS DUTTON’S GATE. 


This gate, which was stolen some time since and left in the College coal-yard, 
has been recovered by the rightful owner, after a long and diligent search. This 
is the first and last time that such an act shall be perpetrated ! 


MR. KILBOURN’S LECTURE. 


No one who heard this lecture will ever forget it, and in order that all who 
shall hereafter listen to it, may know what Yale College thought of it, we shall 
give a brief summary of the circumstances which led to its delivery, and then 
offer a few remarks upon the lecture itself. 

Mr. Kilbourn came to the Presidents of the respective Literary Societies, and 
desired and requested that they should present to their societies his desire to de- 
liver a lecture before them. He produced recommendations from Hamilton, Un- 
ion and Elmira Colleges, certifying his ability as a lecturer. These recommen- 
dations were from officers of high position in these colleges, and from men 
whom we thought good judges of an entertaining and instructive lecture. These 
recommendations having been read, the “ Brothers and Linonian Societies” ac- 
ceded to Mr. Kilbourn’s request, invited him to lecture before them. 

The Lecture, having been duly and extensively advertised, was delivered in the 
Linonian Hall, on Friday evening, Dec. 2d. There was a large audience present, 
and Mr. Kilbourn addressed them on the ‘ Pre-eminent Influence of College- 
bred Men.” The lecture consisted principally of facts, showing that the ‘ major- 
ity of great men, in Science, Literature, and the Arts, Church and State, were 
all college-bred men,” and from these facts he endeavored to prove the utility of 
a collegiate education. Now, was such a lecture calculated to instruct, amuse, 
or convince a college audience? This should be the object of every lecturer, 
and if he fails in all these, he should destroy his manuscript. Mr. Kilbourn’s 
subject was an old and trite one, and its truths acknowledged by every collegiate 
student. Every student in this college, at least, knows that college-bred men 
have occupied, and always will occupy, the prominent positions in the country, 
and if we had not formed correct ideas in regard to the utility of a collegiate 
education, we should never have come to college; therefore Mr. Kilbourn had no 
necessity of convincing his audience upon this point. Whether his lecture was 
instructive, it is perhaps difficult to decide ; however, we will say, that if Mr. 
Kilbourn would confine the delivery of his lecture to those communities which 
do not believe in the efficacy of college, then it would be both convincing and 
instructive. But in our college community, it failed in both these respects. It 
afforded us amusement. His graphic description of the American eagle, must 
have interested our sister Colleges. It surpassed any similar effort which we 
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ever heard, not even excepting Freshman Prize Debate. His allusion to the 
stars, lightning, sun and moon, were exceedingly playful, and we wonder that 
Hamilton and Union Colleges did not request a copy for publication. His puns 
were decidedly new and rich; such as the ship ‘‘ Advance, being far in 
advance,” and “ Gen. Scott being in every sense of the word the tallest general 
in the world.” It is needless to remark, that his lecture was warmly applauded 
from beginning to end, and at its close, college showed their opinion of Mr. 
Kilbourn’s effort by a collection of $3.00, fifty cents of which were in coppers ; 
enough however to defray his expenses out of town. 

For this imposition upon our college community, we censure the officers of 
those colleges which have given such complimentary recommendations to Mr. 
Kilbourn. They either never heard a good lecture, or recommended this for the 
want of something else to do. We will just remind them that the standard of 
literary taste at Yale College is considerably above their ideas. 


OBITUARY. 


The Wevona boat is gone, At the late fire at Brooks & Thatcher’s boat house, 
she met an early and unfortunate demise. Her owners lament her loss, and have 
since held meetings for mutual consolation and sympathy. It was in vain that 
they expected to sell her to the ‘‘ Freshmen” for double her original value. This 
boat had made, in her life, good time, but it is certain that in her dying mo- 
ments she ‘‘ went out of sight of the harbor” quicker than when she ‘‘rode the 
waters like a thing of life.” Will the gentleman who wrote the ‘‘ Wenona Boat 
Song,” send in a Dirge appropriate for the occasion? We now select a verse of 
a ‘“ Dirge” in the K. M. I. Magazine, as the best thing we can find with which 
to close this obituary. 


Gone from the land 
Of mishaps and mischances— 
From this tear-beaten strand 
Of sad romances ! 


Evitor's Table. 


Axotaer college term draws toward its close, and, in the words of an un- 
known author, is about to be buried in the sepulchre of its fathers. We might, 
if necessary, pause and shed a tear of regret, but want of time prevents us. 
Examination approaches. For some it has its pleasures, for many its sorrows. 
To some it is the Pisgah of their hopes, for then they raise their stand ; for many 
it is the Slough of Despond, for then they lower their stand. We recollect Fresh- 
man year how we crammed for examination. Sat up all night and drank green 
tea in order to keep ourselves awake, and studied to raise our stand. Went into 
examination the next day expecting to rush—made a dead flunk. Resolved 
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never to repeat the experjment of green tea bibations and nocturnal mental ap- 
plication. Sophomore year we crammed the “hard places” and “run our 

chance” on the rest. We usually drew a hard place we had omitted to cram. In 
Junior year we played the gay indifferent, and often found ourselves digressing 
from the ideas of the author. In Senior year we intend to draw largely on our 
general information. 

Since our last issue, an explosion, not of gun-powder but of Hydrogen, oc. 
curred during one of the Chemical Lectures. With but a limited knowledge of 
Chemistry, it will be difficult for us to accurately describe the catastrophe ; but 
throwing aside specific terms and scientific nomenclature, we shall endeavor to 
show that there was “the palpable evidence of the precipitation of a caustic 
alkali.” Being chemically disposed, we shall consider and describe the explo- 
sion as a chemical reaction. For one member of the equation we shall take the 
handsome men of the Senior class, who, arrayed in their Sunday apparel, always 
occupy the front seats, for what reason we do not know,—Mr. Percival, like Pe- 
ter, afar off, evidently smelling a rat, and Jast, though not least, the female por- 
tion of the audience, who by their presence lend additional interest to our lec- 
tures. For the other member of the equation we have our worthy Professor, in- 
serting, with Shakspearian attitude, some sodium into a glass vessel filled with 
water, in order to generate hydrogen by the decomposition of the water. The 
renction will be expressed by the sodium working vigorously, the vessel bursting, 
caustic alkali and glass circulating quite freely through the room, Mr. Percival 
still farther in the distance, ladies excessively frightened, holes burnt through 
the clothes of the handsome men on the front seat, and a general disappearance 
of the whole audience behind their respective seats. Was there ever a chemical] 
reaction like that? In our mind it was one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
chemistry. What wonders the careful study of nature reveals! We always 
thought gun-powder was the best explosive mixture, but it can’t “ hold a candle 
to hydrogen.” What a deadly power hydrogen might be in the hand of the as- 
sassin. His victim cannot see it, nor feel it, nor smell it. His murderer stealth- 
ily approaches him with a bottle of hydrogen. He sees the bottle, as it were 
to him, filled with air. Oh, fatal mistake! What, oh wretched man, would you 
not now give for a knowledge of chemistry! The assassin strikes a match, it ig- 
nites, he uncorks the bottle, the hydrogen comes forth, he holds the bottle to 
the victim’s head and applies the match to the deadly element; areport, mingled 
with u death shriek, is heard, and his victim lies dead before him ; all because 
the hapless man omitted to study chemistry. Since that accident, we have been 
so frightened at our deficiency in chemistry, that we have hung our coat up in 
the laboratory, according to instructions, in order that our garment might gather 
any excresence of chemical knowledge which might be meandering in the cir- 
cumjacent atmosphere. It is needless to remark, that we intend to wear that 
coat into examination, and if any other member of the Senior class desires such 
an aid to knowledge, we will not lend it short of a heavy remuneration. 

We havn’t heard anything more from the ‘ News’ man. However we do not flat- 
ter ourselves that he is not watching us with sanguinary eyes, and “ treasuring 
up wrath against the day of wrath.” Some day aclap of thunder will be heard 
ina clear sky, and our friend, opening his “ flood of Billingsgate,” will again 
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attempt to demolish this time-honored institution; but notwithstanding his 
deadly thrusts, she will come forth more glorious than ever, such is her power 
over her enemies. 

To those who wrote for the Yale Lit. Medal, we say, with due pride and com- 
placency, ‘that we paid the successful competitor $25.00 in gold. It was paid 
promptly, willingly, justly, and honorably. To those who did not write for the 
Medal, we would inadvertently remark, that “‘ Medal man” treated the Editors 
to asupper. We truly “ cast our bread upon the waters,” and in ten days found 
it. We have not time to describe the festive occasion, or to dilate upon the 
delicacies and viands which allured us into the small hours of morning. We 
will not thus tantalize those who were not elected to the privileges of an Editor. 
To Mr. Dutton, the Board tender their thanks, and for unselfish reasons wish he 
had taken two medals instead of one. “ See the point ?” 

Thanksgiving has come and gone, “just as it used to do.” Everybody, we 
suppose, ate turkey to their heart’s content. All the students weat home ex- 
cept those who hadn’t the money with which to go, those whose folks did not 
wish them at home, those who did not wish to be at home, those who had no 
home, and those who had neither home, money or inclination. The city looked 
sombre, and the college grounds desolate. The college-bell rested from its la- 
bors, and the oil of academic industry ceased to burn for a short season. Ser- 
mons on Harper’s Ferry were the order of the day. Slavery was hammered as 
usual, John Brown and his wondrous works came forth in the “fullness of time,” 
while some Ministers found more interesting topics for Thanksgiving sermons. 

A meeting was held in the President’s lecture room a few days ago, for the 
purpose of furthering the cause of temperance in our midst. The meeting was 
large and enthusiastic. Several songs were sung before the meeting was organ- 
ized, the moral tone of which was directly opposed to the objects of the meet- 
ing, and evidently proving the necessity of a speedy temperance reform. How- 
ever, the sentiment of all was in favor of temperance, and a motion being made 
that ‘‘ we, the undersigned, abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors,’ was 
carried unanimously. From this motion a discussion arose as to what were in- 
toxicating liquors. One Puritanic friend thought sweet cider came under the 
category of intoxicating liquors, but as he was a dyspeptic, the meeting excused 
his want of perception. Some skeptics on the subject wished to reserve their 
particular drink. Others wanted to thrust the vegetarian system upon college, 
and limit the diet of students to raw wheat and Bates’ Tonic Beer. One radical 
philanthropist thought we ought not to drink anything except weak tea, or cold 
water filtered through charcoal. We do not wish the friends or the enemies of 
this college to think that because such a meeting was held, the college either 
has been or is now given up to intemperance. Such is not the case. We pride 
ourselves no less upon our principles, than upon our facilities for an education- 
We doubt if any institution of the same size in the country can boast of a larger 
majority who disconntenance all intemperance. The meeting was called to re- 
claim the few, not the many. Not a word was said against the cause, but all 
expressed the greatest desire for its complete success. 

We feel calledt upon to advise a few in our midst, who are disposed to child- 
hood, to discontinue the crying of “charcoal” on rainy evenings. In the first 
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place, it is not witty. If it were so, then every charcoal vender is a wit. It is 
not gentlemanly, since it disturbs inhabitants of the city, and creates unneces- 
sary noise We think there is a tendency among some in our midst, to consider 
that they have a right to create a disturbance whenever and wherever they 
please. They should recollect that students have no more privileges as citizens 
than other residents, and that being a member of Yale College does not license 
aman to make a fool of himself, or overstep the bounds of propriety. We 
hope to see this tendency to rowdyism corrected, and all our fellow-students act 
like men. 

We have heard nothing serious of late from our “ Oberlin brudders.” We hope 
the moral tendencies of the “ Lit.” are at present acceptable to the ‘‘ Sen, col. 
Class.” If not, then with unaffected sorrow and a due feeling of humility we 
cry out in agony of spirit, ‘‘ Who yer shovin ?” 

The college catalogues have been issued, and the usual number stolen from 
careless students who went to dinner with their fifteen catalogues lying on their 
table. They are gotten out in the Shakspearian style, “ neat, but not gaudy.” 
Printed on white paper, bound in buff. Printers ink, type and paper were called 
upon to assist in the issue, and they succeeded well. Catalogues can be pro- 
cured at the college library for the privilege of carrying them away. “ Limited 
number issued ; send in your orders early.” 

We apologize for the mental heaviness of the present number of the “ Lit.” 
We could not get a witty man to write for us. We are not witty ourselves. 
Wit nascitur, non fit. Therefore we cannot manufacture any. If we should, 
nobody would laugh; and if there’s anything which injures talent, it is non-ap- 
preciation. In fact we could hardly get anybody to write us an article, college 
not having yet recovered from the effects of Thanksgiving. One man sends us an 
“Ode to Turkey ;” the sentiment is good, but the style a decided commingling of 
mental representations, and his distinction between the ‘“ Ego” and ‘‘ Non-Ego” 
is very confused, although somewhat Hamiltonian. We think the * Lit.” ought 
to have a more liberal number of contributors. We receive very few articles 
throughthe P. 0. Do not be afraid, my college friend, to affix your thoughts to 
paper. But do for once show some patriotism, and send the “ Lit.” one,of your 
effusions. If we do not insert, we will at least criticise it, and that perhaps 
would benefit you more than an insertion. Throw off that diffidence, and taking 
up your pen, write; and having written, send to us immediately. 

The ‘class pictures” are no doubt being finished at that country-residence 
where the artist is not diverted by any eccentricity of genius which might come 
forth from the mighty throng of ye city. Just think of it! An artist leaving 
his home, friends, and all that he holds most dear, and secluding himself in a 
country residence ; all for the class picture of the class of 60! Magnanimous 
and disinterested man! Who will repay thee for thy trouble, or what bard shall 
in the dim future of existence shout thy praises ? 

Will the picture committee call a class mecting and inform us how far into the 
country that residence extends? Just think of the homely men having their 
countenances beautified by the genial influence of ye country life! But really, 
if nature sees some of those “ phizes,” she will, “‘ sighing through all her works 
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give signs of woe,’* for there are some men whose “ glass pictures” are fit candid- 
ates for a comic monthly. This is not the fault of the artist, neither did the Ca- 
mera lie. The homely men have the best likenesses, and the finest-looking have the 
poorest. He who has no brains appears like a giant in intellectual agonies, and 
the wise man has the expression of idiotic vacancy. It will be so PLEASANT to 
preserve these, and in after years notice the lineaments of each majestic ‘‘phiz.” 
However, we don’t object to each man looking as well as he can, but we do de- 
cidedly oppose any man stealing a Websterian expression, or endeavoring to im- 
itate the “heavy sublime” with his nasal organ. Those who never had any 
whiskers, gave orders for a luxurious growth in their pictures, and those who 
had whiskers, ordered a more extravagant display. Some who had their pic- 
tures taken, looked as if they were going through the operation for the first 
time. Some looked frightened, others mad; some green, others blue; some 
proud, others humble ; some neat, others gaudy ; some old, others young; some 
well, others sickly ; some smart, others lazy ; and many were there, the descrip- 
tion of which language is inadequate to accomplish. Well, we hope every man 
will receive his picture in due season, and remember, if his picture does not 
come up to his ideas of himself, that after years may improve his looks, and genius 
yet leave her impress upon his “ noble brow.” 

For the benefit of our readers we have at a great expense procured sketches 
of objects of interest in Virginia, and more particularly in Charlestown. These 
were “taken by our own artist on the spot,” and are considered by good judges 
as faithful and brilliant illustrations. We hope the illustrated newspapers of 
the country will not hereafter appropriate these costly designs to their use, or if 
they do, we hope to see them justly credited to us. 

/ First we present a view of Gov. Wise’shouse. It differs from a great 
many houses, in having two chimneys. It is sufficiently large for do- 
mestic purposes, and no doubt, if set fire to, would burn. It has seven windows 
and a front door, which gracefully reclines upon its hinges during the Summer 
time, and in Winter it does the same. 
Here is one of the Gov.’s eyes. What an eye that is! I wonder 
<= if he ever winks with it. This is the eye which has watched the in- 
terests of Virginia, and kept strict vigilance over Harper’s Ferry, since 
the insurrection. This eye keeps sight of the Presidential canvass of 1860 and 
the chance for a nomination. Cyclops! go give the Gov. your hats, he has got 
the greatest eye. 
ae Gov. Wise’s shoes as worn by him since the insurrection. They are 
made of leather but are not mates. They are the last of an invoice 
<n from the North. These are the shoes that Douglass, Greeley and 
Smith would get kicked with, if they went to Virginia. They were worn by 
the Gov. during the execution. 
A view of Gov. Wise’s hand signing the death warrant of John 
AE Brown. One cannot but perceive the resolute grasp of the pen, and 
the strong workings of the muscles. The ink used upon the occa- 
sion, is the blood of “ Our Fore-Fathers.” 


* Not intended for a perfect quotation. 
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The hat worn by John Brown at the time of the invasion. This hat is 
yt of modern style, and perhaps on this accouut increased the “ Virginia 
Scare.” John Brown bequeathed this hat to the U. 8. Treasury. 

This is the pitcher and tumbler which John Brown used when- 

3) ever he was thirsty. It generally contained water, except when it 

was empty, and then the jailer refilled it with water. These opera- 

tions took place whenever there was any occasion for them. John Brown drank 

well-water, not rain-water, except immediately after his execution, when for 
the first time in his life he failed to be thirsty. 

John Brown’s watch. He usually wore it when he had it about him, 
ey otherwise it was run down. This watch caused great excitement at 
Charlestown. The inhabitants thought it an infernal machine, and appointed 
three military companies to watch it closely. One of the sentinels, hearing the 
ticking, fired at it, but the watch escaped, being some ten rods out of the “ line 


Chains used by John Brown during his 
confinement ; look like sections of the At- 
lantic Cable, but they are not. They origin- 
ally belonged to Gov. Wise’s front yard gate, 
and were presented to Virginia as a compen- 
sation for electing him Governor. Hereafter 
they will be used to hold the Union together. 

é ‘ View of the extensive preparations made to protect Virginia. This is 


a condensed representation of the military forces of the Federal Gov- 

ernment. But it makes up in quality what it lacks in quantity. It took 
one thousand soldiers to manage and defend that cannon. That is a r-e-a-l can- 
non. I wouldn’t like to try to rescue such a cannon as that. There’s “ The 
Star Spangled Banner.” That is the same flag that John Brown saw after his 
execution, at least the star part of it. You may doubt whether such a large 
military force as this guarded Charlestown: but it did. While Virginia has 
that cannon, the North had better let her alone. 

The soldiers who defended Charlestown. Gov. Wise’s body guard. My! 
don’t he look savage? I wonder if that gun is loaded. ‘Say mister! is 
that gun loaded?” He is the sentinel that has walked around Charlestown 
once every minute, since the insurrection. He is the sentinel that shot the 
cow, mistaking her for a Virginian. I should’nt think Charlestown need be 

afraid with all this “milingtary.” 

u The cars which transported the above military force to 
Charlestown. It was in these cars that three hundred Vir- 

ginians attempted to arrest a Northern traveller, but upon his showing an empty 

pistol with a cap on, they beat a hasty retreat. You don’t meet with such brave 

men everywhere. These cars were built North. 

A The students of Virginia University having gone to Charlestown to pre- 


venta rescue, this is a view of the manner in which they defended that 
city, when they heard that Yale College were coming down to rescue 
“John Brown.” It is said they were so frightened that they walked right 
home, and have not been heard from since. 
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Here we come to a mournful 
scene, one which will make Gree- 
ley weep, and cause large drops 
of water to issue from the opti- 
cal organs of Phillips. This is 
the execution of John Brown. 
Look upon it my fellow coun- 
trymen, and if you can be so 
lost to sympathy, as again to 
desire the pitiful sight, look up- 
on ita second time. We are all 
struck with the mournfulness 
of the occasion. Suspended be- 
tween this mundane sphere and 
the upper regions, oscillates the 
body of John Brown. You are 
surprised, perhaps, at his ap- 
patel, but he was dressed in 
female garb at the time of ex- 
ecution, in order not to frighten the Virginians. Upon his head is the “ cap of 
Liberty,” which was bought by Grecley with the Bleeding Kansas Funds, and 
sent to Gov. Wise for this vccasion and use. The rope used is made of South 
Carolina cotton, and sent by that state as its offering to the cause of Liberty. 
The gallows is made of Virginia Pine. It is decidedly primitive in its construc- 
tion, but still it isa gallows. The sheriff holds in his hand the Tomahawk of 
Liberty, and, although engaged in the execution of his duty, his countenance 
is mournful in the extreme. He feels bad. The two men at the foot of the 
gallows we little expected to see present on this occasion, knowing as we do 
their feelings in regard to the justice of John Brown's execution. They are Gov. 
Wise and James Buchanan. Gov. Wise manifests that coolness which has char- 
acterized his whole course since the outbreak. In his mouth, elevated at anangle 
of 45° is a Connecticut seed-leaf cigar, purchased at the home manufactory of 
Peter Munoz, of this.city. His hat sits carelessly upon the side of his head, 
and he evidently doesn’t fear a rescue. We think the old gentleman’s composure 
on this occasion is a fit subject for congratulation. James B., seems very much 
elated with the scene, and expresses himself in characteristic dialect, “‘ Bedad 
ould boy, yer catchin it.” Look at the statesman-like expression of his counten- 
ance ; it will no doubt conciliate the North, and soon we expect to see the aboli- 
tion element limping about the White House. In the foreground is a hat with 
which a collection was taken up at the close of the execution to defray expenses. 
Throw in your penny, Horace! Immediately under the scaffold, and excluded 
from view, are stationed the Virginia University students, evidently upholding 
the majesty of the law. The “milingtary” of the occasion are not visible, but 
they are stationed within hailing distance. Even now you can see the flash of 
arms, and a “smell of cheese is heard.” Since there is no fear of a rescue, and 
as John Brown, judging from his countenance, has given up all hopes of it, we 
draw a vail over the scene, and omit the usual dirge. 
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The execution is over; Virginia regains her former equanimity. Upon its 
The following is a phonographic report of John Brown’s dying speech—0000000 

The appearance of Gov. Wise immediately after the execution. 
Now having fully illustrated the tragedy which has shaken this 
mighty nation from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and well-nigh 
caused the destruction of the Temple of Liberty, which our Fore- 
fathers built with their tears, and watered with their blood,—I cannot close 
without remarking upon the present condition of the ‘‘ American Eagle,” that 
illustrious bird, born in the period of the Revolution, 
amid the struggles of American independence, and 
American industry ; reared among a free and enlight- 
ened people, drinking from the perennial streams of 
human understanding, bearing aloft, as they do, the 
ensign of a Republic which, in brilliancy of conception and rapidity of comple- 
tion surpasses all the republics which have flourished and fallen in the deep 
darkness of the dark ages, or which will ever perambulate the infinite fields of 
the unexplored and boundless future; a bird surpassing in its aerial flights, the 
widest scope of mortal imagination or human conjecture, and which basking 
in the eternal sunlight of human felicity, is yet destined to cleave the terrestrial 
firmament with the wings of the quivering lightning, and ascending into the 
interminable wastes of firmamental existence, shall soar and soar until the hu- 
man eye shall fail to receive into its immediate perception, the least indefinable 
refraction of solar light from the essential constituents of this rare and remark- 
able undomesticated pilgrim of the American wilds. Since the execution of 
Brown, the eagle has been sick, troubled with its old complaint, want of room. 
She has plucked from her body her elegant and decorating plumage, and having 
wrapt herself up in the folds of the American Flag, she lieth down upon our 
western horizon, and like Rachel mourning for her children, refuses to be com- 
forted,—a sad victim to Greeley’s revenge. 

New Haven “ went Democratic ” at the late election. We were apprised of 
the fact by being waked out of a sound sleep, by a company of Dutchmen 
serenading one of the successful candidates. The serenade consisted wholly of 
Dutch songs, and as we have never studied German, we enjoyed not only the 
music itself, but the sentiment also. 

We give a verse of one of their songs, which in brilliancy of sentiment and 
patriotic spirit, we think has never been surpassed. 


* Eke blinder wrichendender ack, 
Belanger ung dider wasseen.” 


Not having any small missiles in our room the serenade went on undisturbed. 
At its close, the seranaders were treated to fresh bread, the party serenaded being 
a Baker, 

The members of this college were very much interested in the New York Elec- 
tion. Some “staked their all” on Wood ; others made Utopian bets on Opdyke, 
some became sanguinary in the defense of Havemeyer, some bet on the Tribune’s 
views of the subject, and of course lost ; others thought Raymond the most reli- 
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able judge and won. The Herald, we believe, nobody reads, except those who are 
not particular about “accuracy of statement.” 

It is very easy for a careful observer to tell who Jost in the last election. The 
vacant stare and the still more vacant pocket, indicates the unfortunate better. 
The student who “ bet on Opdyke’s” leading the other two candidates, has left 
town, and he was last heard of in New York engaged with Greeley in getting up 
an indignation meeting. The student who “ bet on Havemeyer’s being elected,” 
has been borrowing money ever since and boarding himself, while the more for- 
tunate ones who “bet on Wood” have not been to a meal since, but have been 
hourly regaled with provisions at Eli’s or at some less celebrated resort for the 
gastronomically disposed. ° 

We feel in duty bound to give you a few remarks upon the weather. We 
have kept no record of the rainy days during the last week, but feel certain Win 
ter is approaching. This year he is evidently coming a la Thomson, 


“See, Winter comes. to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train ; 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms.” 


We here insert two sentiments proposed by Mr. Kilbourn at the close of his late 
lecture. They are evidently the productions of a versatile genius, and bear upon 
them the impress of a fertile imagination. This sentiment is one which he pro- 
posed for our Literary Societies. ‘‘ The Brothers and Linoniah Societies of Yale 
College ; two bright stars in the galaxy of intellectual and undying fame.” 

The following he proposed for the college. ‘Dear old Yale, the Alma Mater 
of usall; although placed in the midst of Elm trees and in this low spot, yet 
she stands so high on the Hill of Science as to be visible throughout this broad 
and enlightened land, in fact throughout the whole civilized and inhabitable globe, 
and that too without glasses.” 

They were a capital hit for Mr. Kilbourn, and no doubt increased the contribu- 
tion taken up for his benefit. 

What a toast-master he would make for a 4th of July dinner, or a *‘ Biennial 
Jubilee!” 

In one of our divisions the following question was discussed, ‘* Ought laws for 
the collection of debt, to be abolished?” One man in arguing upon the nega- 
tive said, “that the opinion of great men was against such abolishment,” and 
cited as authority, Dea. Pond! Good joke. The man who brought forward 
this argument, owe Pond only $35.00! and from the tenor of his dispute, we 
think Pond will get his money at some distant period, in the dim future. 

In a few weeks we shall be in the midst of our winter vacation, and we can- 
not close our editorial without wishing our readers the ne plus ultra vacation of 
their college-life. May there be no scarcity of young and merry damsels in the 
place where you sojourn. May the paternal mansion open to your soul a full 
fountain of terrestial enjoyment. Having refreshed ourselves with a jolly vaca- 
tion experience, may next term find us earnest, hard-working men. The editor 
now makes his bow,—reciprocate by paying your subscription. 
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